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THE WEEK, 


“ Tue Bloemfontein letters were published in the 
public interest, after due notice to the writers, who either 
assented to their publication, or, in Mr. Labouchere’s 
case, took the initiative in giving them to the world. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman asks what would happen 
to any one in private life if he deliberately and for his 
own advantage published a private document ; and after 
declaring that such an act would cause him to be flouted 
and turned out of society he wishes to know if there is 
one standard for private life and another for public. 
There is no analogy whatever between the two cases.” 
This is the statement made last Monday by the Times, 
Mr. John Ellis has already stated that (whether he 
received “ due notice ” or not) he did not give his consent 
to the publication of the extract from a private letter of 
his which was abstracted from the custody of the 
postal authorities in South Africa and published by 
the Colonial Office. We have ourselves received a 
direct communication from Mr. Merriman, the late 
Treasurer-General in the Schreiner Ministry, in which 
he states definitely that his letters were published 
“without my knowledge or consent.” Mr. John Ellis 
has been refused by Mr. Justice Buckley an injunction 
against the National Union of Conservative Associations, 
who have published a shameful cartoon, by implication 
representing Mr. Ellis as in correspondence with the 
enemy, on the ground that no one could be misled into 
believing that Mr. Ellis had corresponded with the 
enemy. Mr. Justice Buckley must have overlooked Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who accused Mr. Ellis only the 
other evening of corresponding with the enemy. 


THERE is little to be said about the war this 
week. A series of minor mishaps, of which perhaps 
the most deplorable has been an explosion at Komati 
Poort, and the most serious the derailing of a train of 
Coldstreams on our main line of communications, and 
‘Ye capture of a convoy and thirty men near Vryheid, 
wms the staple of our news. The two small main 
orces of the enemy, who march with the greater part 
of their guns, have not been heard of for ten days. We 
are promised the return of a few detachments, and for 
the rest, nothing will be worthy of comment until some 
one of our forces comes again into touch with the 
enemy. The Boers continue of course to pass through 
the towns we do not occupy, and to help themselves to 
what stores they find. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand why stores are abandoned in places undefended 
by any garrison, but we presume the amount of material 
so abandoned (as in the case of;the saddlery at 
Wepener) is small. 


THE splendid courage which Sir Robert Reid has 
always shown in politics has never been more con- 
spicuous than ne the past year. His heart is as 
sound as his head. He has never spoken better than at 
Arbroath last Saturday night, whither he went to speak 
for “a wounded comrade.” Having reviewed the 
events of the past five years, and severely criticised the 
statesmanship of the rnment since its entry into 


power, Sir Robert Reid went on to say that he believed 
there was grave danger of European complications, and 
of this country being involved in war more serious even 
than the South African war unless better methods were 
adopted for conducting the relations of this country 
with foreign Governments :— 


“We want men who are prepared ‘o ‘pply the virtue of 
moderation, patience, the appeasement of animosities, and 
those things that act as an antiseptic when wounds are created 
by the angry passions of men—(loud applause)—and amongst 
those whose voices are always and constantly for peace and 
justice none is so distinguished—few, hard'~ 2~y, are so dis- 
tinguished—as the man who is the Libers’ _...c\date for this 
constituency. (Loud and long-cont’"»e ayplause.) There are 
some things I can say on behalf of Mr. wlorley which he could 
not say for himself. It would be a public calamity to this 
country if Mr. Morley's position in these burghs were Ieptived. 
(Loud applause.) Mr. ory | has never given up or abandoned 
the interests of the country, but he has always been fearless in 
asking you to look at both sides of a question where others as 
well as ourselves are concerned, Loud applause.) He has 
always advocated temperate, wise, moderate counsel. 
(Renewed applause.) I wish it had been possible to hear Mr. 
Morley himself ; but I do not believe that you, men of Scottish 
blood, are the men to desert a wounded comrade on the field 
of battle—(enthusiastic applause, which continued for several 
minutes)—or to forget the deep and lasting obligations under 
which not only the electors of these burghs, but the whole 
country, lie to Mr. Morley for all that he had done for them. 
(Renewed applause.) 


We trust that when these lines are in the hands of 


our readers they will know of the triumphant return of 
Sir Robert Reid. 


Mr. MorLEyY meanwhile has issued another manifesto 
in which he refuses to withdraw one word of all that it 
has been his duty to say about the war. He points out 
that ‘a Ministerial majority now means the triumph of 
the very school whom not so long ago he most earnestly 
condemned. It means a new era of vapouring senti- 
ment, wild-cat language, quack devices—economic and 


“ Ir is unnecessary,” writes Mr. Morley, “for me to 
spend a moment in enumerating once more the delin- 
quencies of the present Ministers. This is no piece of 
mere party recrimination. Their own friends tell you 
from the housetops what a lamentable band they are. 
The Government, as these partisans of theirs not only 
admit but vehemently proclaim, excite no enthusiasm 
and inspire no confidence. ‘Their policy,’ cries one 
fervid adherent, ‘has united the foresight of the ostrich 
with the firmness of the jellyfish.’” It is ludicrous, but 
it is also dangerous. ‘“ There is not a man versed in our 
national affairs who does not see and know that we are 
expanding our responsibilities beyond the limits of our 
resources, that the public burdens are growing perilously 
heavier, that giant rivals are slowly but surely springing 
up against us in all the markets of the world, while we 
are profligately squandering the treasure that we should 
be diligently husbanding. The merchant and the manu- 
facturer are gradually finding out that the doctrine of 
trade following the flag is a bubble, and the taxpayer is 
finding out that you do not expand your frontier in two 
continents for nothing. And let him realise that he is 
not ending; he is only beginning. Perhaps the day is 
as remote when we shall even regret Lord Salis- 

ury. 
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“We have no longer,” Mr. Morley continues, “ to 
believe that the true key to national strength and 
prosperity is peace, low taxes, reduced debt, advance- 
ment in the comfort, skill, industry and well-being of the 
people of these islands, the goodwill of the world. No; 
our new aim is to be extension of territorial dominion, 
the transformation of the ancient realm of the Queen 
into a boasting military empire, inevitably to be sup- 
ported by military conscription, with an Imperial Cus- 
toms Union thrown in that will lose our best markets 
for the sake of worse.” The war in South Africa Mr. 
Morley regards“ as a baleful incident in the retrograde 
policy to which I am now earnestly drawing your atten- 
tion. I regard the incorporation of the two Boer States 
as the consummation of one of the most evil blunders in 
our history, and I look forward with much misgiving to 
a future settlement which is to be effected under the 
direction of the Ministers and of an agent on the spot 
whoare the responsible authors of that evil blunder.” 
Meanwhile Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Sir William Harcourt have been making a series of 
splendid fighting speeches in the country. 


Tue Scottish elections began very satisfactorily on 
Tuesday with the return of Mr. Bryce and Captain 
Pirie for the two divisions of Aberdeen. Captain Pirie 
had been attacked most outrageously in his absence, 
and after the abominable practices to which his 
opponents had descended, his majority of nearly 2,000 
is especially welcome. Mr. Bryce has tought a splendid 
battle against misrepresentation and systematic false- 
hood. As an instance of the reckless statements which 
his adversaries from Mr. Chamberlain downwards have 
circulated, we may quote the Colonial Secretary’s 
remark that Mr. Bryce’s speeches had helped to make 
President Kruger declare war. Mr. Bryce had 
only once opened his mouth before the ultimatum 
and that was to praise the Colonial Secretary. The four 
Unionist newspapers in Aberdeen have done their worst, 
and one of them seriously tried to persuade the 
electors there to believe on the strength of a statement 
made by Mr. Smalley that Mr. Bryce had injured the 
reputation of hiscountry. Mr. Smalley, it will be remem- 
bered, told the people of Aberdeen what America thought 
of the war and he told the people of America what 
Aberdeen thought of Mr. Bryce. The electors of 
Aberdeen have shown how singularly ill informed Mr. 
Smalley ison the reputation at home of English statesmen. 
They will, perhaps, guess that as an interpreter of 
American opinion he is just as little to be trusted. 
They will be quite right, for not even on the staff of the 
Times newspaper (which includes such classical examples 
as M. Opper and Mr. Monypenny) will there be found 
a more partial and ill-informed correspondent than Mr. 
Smalley. 


Iris unfortunate that Mr. Bryce’s Election speeches 
have not been reported in the London newspapers. 
They are models of sober, historical discussion, and are 
as complete an indictment as can be wished for of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s more 
flagrant representations is fully disposed of :— 


“ In the course of these negotiations the Transvaal Govern- 
ment by a piece of stupidity dropped the Convention under 
which they previously had some claims given to them by the 
previous Government to get access to the sea across territories 
that lay between themselves and the sea. We noticed that as 
soon as they had done it, and as soon as we were free from the 
claim which they had otherwise legally had—and free by their 
own act in dropping this provision—they did it by their own 
act although it was a heedless act on their part—we immediately 
proclaimed a British protectorate over those territories, and we 
cut them off from the sea, and in so doing we scored the best 
point that had been brought by the British Government against 
the Transvaal for many, many years. This was what the 
Colonial_Secretary called ‘scuttling.’ We did not blow our 
trumpets about it. We did not adopt the methods of the new 
diplomacy. We did not follow those advertising politics which 
are so much in favour at Downing Street. We did not pro- 
claim this achievement, but to every one who knows South 
Africa it was one of the greatest advantages gained for many 
years past.” 


Mr. Bryce has held his seat, by facing, and not by 
shirking, the South African issues. This is what he had 
to say on the morality of annexation :— 


“ The Governments of the two Republics have been destroyed 
and their territories have been annexed. Now, I think that no 
true Liberal who remembers the last great occasion on which a 
nation was blotted out of existence—the time when Poland 
was partitioned—I do not think any true Liberal, remembering 
that, can feel any exultation or pleasure in the extinction of free 
nations by a free nation—and one of those Republics was a 
singularly happy and well-governed community. I do not 
think any Liberal can look forward with pleasure to the prospect 
of having to hold down a hostile nation by force as Poland 
has had to be held down; and it was even a member of the 
present Cabinet who said not so very long ago that he and 
his colleagues would regard it as an unmitigated misfortune if 
we had to take up the government of the Transvaal.” 


OnE of the severest blows Liberalism has yet encoun- 
tered is the defeat of Mr. Maddison in Sheffield. Mr. 
Maddison was not only a particularly courageous and 
uncompromising Liberal, he was also one of the best 
speakers in the House of Commons. A town that lives 
on war is not the best of constituencies for a member 
who holds, with Mr. Gladstone and Mazzini, that the 
maintenance of freedom is a finer thing than the conquest 
and suppression of small nations. Before entering 
Parliament Mr. Maddison had already made one 
conspicuous sacrifice to his sense of duty, and 
there is no man who would more certainly prefer 
to run the risk of losing his seat in Parliament than 
to run the risk of losing his character for consistency. 
Mr. Maddison’s return to the House of Commons can 
only be a question of time, and his record since he 
entered Parliament is one of which every Englishman 
who honours courage and high principle may be proud. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, who lost his seat in Middles- 
brough—where his majority had previously been over 
2,000—was the only Labour member who did not con- 
demn the war. On the other hand, Mr. Belland Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who have been two determined opponents of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, have won seats, one by dis- 
placing a Tory at Derby and the other by displacing a 
Liberal Imperialist at Merthyr Tydvil. They are both 
men whom it is a gain to have in Parliament. Mr. 
Stanhope is most unhappily for the moment out of 
Parliament, but he is not likely to abandon his fearless 
campaign against a policy of suppression which has so 
grievously defamed the honour of the country. 


No contest has excited so much interest as that at 
Battersea, and none has been more stubbornly contested. 
The conflict was fought on the issue chosen by the 
Government from start to finish ; for Mr. John utes 
has spoken against the war almost every Sunday, in 
Battersea Park, during the last eight months. Since the 
actual campaign began, he has been supported by such 
extreme stalwarts as Mr. Courtney and Mr. George 
Russell. Like Mr. Bryn Roberts (who protested 
against annexation in his Election address, and was 
returned unopposed), Mr. Burns never trimmed to catch 
a vote. A poor man fighting for a great moral cause 
against a rich and lavish brewer—and winning—is a 
fine and elevating spectacle for crowds of timorous 
politicians and stammering statesmen to gaze upon. 


THE St. ¥ames’s Gazette, though, like so many of our 
papers, not owned by an Englishman, is edited by one, 
and that in a straightforward manner refreshing in these 
days of compromise, burking, and shuffling. It is the 
more deplorable, therefore, that it should undertake the 
defence of Mr. Chamberlain, and that it should be 
compelled to undertake it on the only lines open to that 
statesman and his supporters. The St. ¥ames’s Gazette 
takes exception to our remark that Mr. Chamberlain was 
guilty of an. untruth, and says that, by virtually accusing 
him of being connected with firms supplying “the 
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Government ” without adding the words “ with war-like 
stores " we were ourselves suggesting a false issue. We 
will, therefore, repeat our words, adding the qualifica- 
tion demanded. 


THE St. Fames’s Gazelle admits that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has declared that he has no interest, direct or 
indirect, in any firm supplying the Government with 
warlike material, “and,” adds the St. ¥ames’s Gazette, 
“ there is not the smallest reason for questioning the truth of 
the statement.” The journalist who wrote the italicised 
words then goes on to accuse THE SPEAKER of “ having 
pocketed the ‘ pseudos’ for its personal use.” Let him 
turn to our article this week upon the subject and he 
will find that Mt. Chamberlain’s statement has been 
demonstrated to be untrue. 


Ir Mr. Chamberlain’s words be taken in the sense 
that any ordinary man would apply to them—namely, as 
establishing his independence of firms contracting for our 
two great service departments, then he is most patently 
a man who has taken refuge not only in subterfuge but 
in positive untruth. He is as nearly “indirectly” con- 
nected as a man can be with the various companies, 
and, what is worse, he has taken precautions to hide 
his connection with them. His family have not traded 
under their own names, and his own “ direct ” connection 
with such investments is veiled by the fact that his 
shares are held in a company that re-invested a part of 
its funds in those businesses. Moreover he has adopted 
in the face of these grave charges a demeanour wholly 
disingenuous, he has replied to accusations that were 
never made, he has called facts “ insinuations,” and— 
whatever his own share in the matter may have 
been—the organs that support him have hidden those 
facts from their readers. There has been suppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi from beginning to end in this business; 
and since it is most probable that his defence will have 
to be abandoned in the near future it is a pity that, for 
the meanwhile, it should necessitate a lowering of the 
standard of our public probity and of the traditions of 
English journalism. Why do the Daily News and the 
Westminsler Gazetle ignore the disclosures of the Morning 
Leader? The Daily News, it will be remembered, for a 
long time suppressed the Hawksley Dossier. 


WE thougiut from the first that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has undertaken a difficult mission, unless, indeed, he is 
authorised to bribe on a large scale at our expense. The 
Government sent him out to South Africa to try to 
induce suitable men amongst our troops to remain have 
as settlers. Special efforts were to be made with the 
colonials to this end. Those who know South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania know perfectly 
well that so far as the volunteers from these colonies are 
concerned such a mission was foredoomed to failure. 
Who but a lunatic would leave the universally healthy 
climate of Australasia to farm the fever-haunted Trans- 
vaal? Letters sent by Australians and New Zealanders 
from the front describe in frank terms the wretched nature 
of Transvaal territory compared to that which they call 
home ; and their chief anxiety is to hasten the date of 
their return, Here, for example, is a letter which 
appeared in The Australasian of August 11th. It is 
headed: “The Victorian Bushmen. No Pay Yet!” 
The letter is from Colonel Kelly, the officer commanding 
the Victorian contingent of the Australian Imperial 
Bushmen. The direction is Umtali, Rhodesia, and the 
recipient, a friend in Melbourne, says :— 

“ We are all very well just now. I was a bit off for a while, 
but got over it all right. Soldiering is not much of a game. 
Australia is one of the best places in the world to live in, and 
Africa the worst. Prices in Umfali—eggs, 3s. each ; potatoes, 
11d. per pound ; wood matches, 3d. per box ; whiskey, 10s. per 
bottle. We have received no pay since we left Australia, but 
the regiment is all the better for it, as they cannot get ill on 
camp-followers’ luxuries.” 

We can imagine some of these wanderers from the 
vine-clad hills of South Australia or New South Wales, 


or from the rich grazing districts of Victoria or Queens- 
land, or the delightful pastures of Tasmania and New 
Zealand asking themselves, like another distinguished 
traveller who tound himself in a similar plight—*“ Is this 
the region, this the soil, the clime ?” 


A CANADIAN correspondent of the St. Fames’s Gazelle 
confirms the statement, made in this column some 
weeks ago, that Imperialism was arousing discord in the 
Dominion, Two French-speaking M.P.’s — Messrs. 
Bourassa and Mounet—one of whom is not a Ministe- 
rialist, supported Mr. Tarte's protest against the dispatch 
of a Canadian contingent to South Africa, As a result 
of the quarrel, race feeling between French and English- 
speaking Canadians has arisen, and, as the Si. Fames’s 
Gazelle says, “it cannot but be regarded as extremely 
unfortunate that the ‘ khaki’ issue should ever have been 
raised.” It may interest strict Free-traders to read 
that— 

“In spite of the Liberal party’s boast of having brought 
about a scheme of preferential tariffs with Great Britain, it is 
not to be denied that up to the present the practical advantages 
of this measure are to seek. British imports have not appreci- 
ably increased, although there is reason to hope this may 
shortly be the case.” 


Ir cannot be said that Mr. Chamberlain’s last state- 
ment in reply to the Morning Leader's exposure is satis- 
factory. His secretary is “ directed by Mr. Chamberlain 
to say that he adheres to his statement in the House on 
August 8, and that he has never directly nor indirectly 
influenced contracts in favour of any of his relatives 
or friends.” But the statement of August 8th contained 
the sentence—“ I have no interest, direct or indirect, in 
Kynochs or in any other firm manufacturing war 
materials. I have never interfered, directly or indirectly, 
with the distribution of these contracts, and I have 
never spoken to any one in the War Office about them ;” 
and unfortunately he had said in the cordite debate of 
1895 that he had a Jegilimate interest in Kynochs, because 
that firm had their headquarters in Birmingham. Can 
it be maintained seriously that the holding of shares by 
his wife, sons, daughters and brothers constitutes no 
“indirect interest,” whether it be “ legitimate ” or not. 
No one has asserted that he has “influenced” the 
distribution of contracts, so his denial of this charge 
merely is the familiar fallacy of “ ignoratio elenchi.” 


Very little is clear regarding Prince George’s visit to 
the European capitals, save this—that the Cretan ques- 
tion is about to be reopened. All accounts—and more 
than one of them claims to be semi-official—agree in 
representing the Prince as dissatisfied with his present 
position, but it is not yet clear what remedy he seeks. 
Outwardly, not very much is amiss. The Moslems 
appear to have lost their fears and are sharing in the 
Government. The Christians, too, appear to have lost 
all their rancour and all their turbulence with the 
departure of the Turkish troops. The police work 
well under Italian officers, and the industries of 
the island have even had the enterprise to promote 
a small “international” exhibition. The trouble, 
such as it is, is purely political. Prince George 
is personally popular, but even Crete boasts an Oppo- 
sition—somehow parties are luxuries which the average 
Englishman permits to himself, but grudges to the 
Irishman and the Southerner. This would matter very 
little if the provisional Constitution of Crete had foreseen 
such a contingency. But the Cretans, who attained a 
brief unanimity during the insurrection, were in such 
terror of the mischief which “ factions” might cause 
that they voluntarily forswore a Parliamentary régime. 
Their Assembly meets only once in two years, and it is 
a purely consultative body. Neither the Prince nor his 
Executive—a board of his own nominees—are respon- 
sible to it. Eighteen months ago this seemed to the 
Cretans a very wise self-abnegation. To-day its draw- 
backs are rather evident. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE STRUGGLE. 


HE elections have begun in grim earnest, and 
whatever the final result may be Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has given his party an excellent 
lead. He has to encounter tactics, methods and manners 
which are happily unusual in English politics. Mr. 
Chamberlain speaks of the Liberal party as “ traitors,” 
“ Pro-Boers,” “ Little-Englanders,” “ Campbell-Banner- 
manites,” “men who are not Britons.” He has done 
his best to create the impression that the Liberal party 
voted against supplies. He has been found out in a 
deliberate misstatement of fact about Mr. Bryce. He 
has slandered the Labour leaders. He has wantonly 
misrepresented the late Liberal Government. He has 
openly proclaimed that the colonies will only remain 
loyal to the Empire if Great Britain is loyal to him. 
There is scarcely an honourable tradition of English 
politics which he has not violated. And—we are sorry 
to be obliged to add—Mr. Balfour and his brother, in 
despair of rivalling Mr. Chamberlain’s most extraordinary 
achievements, have been mean enough to associate 
themselves with his declaration that every vote given to 
a Liberal is a vote given against this country. All this 
will weaken the Government, for it is building up a 
majority on false foundations. A majority of lies and 
slanders snatched from an electorate half-drunk and a 
quarter disfranchised, by a Minister whose reputation is 
attacked and undefended, is not likely to make a long 
Parliament. 

Up to Wednesday night the balance of advantage 
rested with the Liberals, but on Thursday there were 
some heavy losses, which made it plain that the war 
fever has not yet abated in any of the great cities except 
Leeds, where Mr. Herbert Gladstone quadrupled his 
majority—a welcome tribute to the Liberal name and 
tradition. The seat lost was solely due to the letting 
loose of Mr. Rochfort Maguire, a Rhodesian, by the 
Liberal Executive (supported apparently by Parliament 
Street and armed, we are ashamed to add, with a 
recommendation from Sir Edward Grey) upon a safe 
Liberal constituency. This last is one of the scandals 
of the Election. But the huge towns—London, 
Manchester and Salford, and Glasgow—have all 
agreed to show their patriotic frenzy by voting for 
the Government. Mr. Birrell, in spite of his vote 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s salary and a series of brilliant 
speeches, was badly beaten, and Mr. Schwann, a con- 
sistent opponent of the war, remains the only Liberal 
representative of Manchester and Salford. The Liberal 
Imperialists have lost Mr. Mendl, and Mr. Runciman has 
fallen between the fierce attack of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the mild support of Sir Edward Grey. 

On the whole it would seem that the best men, at 
any rate, survive. But there are, as always, one or two 
lamentable exceptions. Mr. Philip Stanhope’s defeat at 
Burnley is particularly to be deplored, because he is a 
man of exceptional courage, and the country is indebted 
to him for the persistence with which he has attempted 
to expose the dark scandals of the Colonial Office. 
Those Englishmen who still value the reputation of 
their country will hope and expect that some way shall 
speedily be found to enable Mr. Stanhope to prosecute 
his suit against Mr. Chamberlain on the floor of the 
House. 

The Liberal Imperialists have not shone very 
greatly in attack. The victories at Derby, Northampton, 
and Haggerston are to the credit of the older and 
stronger section of the party. The sensational failure 


of Captain Lambton, in spite of Lord Rosebery's letter 
of support, will not soon be forgotten. We regret it, for 
his later speeches have shown a great advance upon his 
opening repudiation of the Liberal tradition, and it 
would be an advantage to have some one in the House 
of Commons who could correct the grotesque ignorance 
of the War Office. The return of Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Bryce, Captain Pirie, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Bryn Roberts (unopposed), Mr. Charles 
Wilson, who has denounced the war from the first, and 
many more shows that the extremest opposition to the 
war can keep a seat and often improve a majority. The 
only Labour member who backed the war has been 
driven from Parliament. Alas! that Mr. Maddison should 
have fallen a victim to the Sheffield trade in war 
material. But his loss is partly compensated to the 
Labour party by the return of Mr. Bell, a splendid repre- 
sentative, who shares Mr. Maddison’s views on South 
Africa; and Mr. Keir-Hardie has actually supplanted a 
South African Imperialist in the person of Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan. Mr. Pritchard Morgan attacked his Liberal 
colleague, Mr. Thomas, as a Pro-Boer, and suffered as a 
Jingo. That is the explanation given by the local cor- 
respondent of the Daily News. Mr. Nussey (who has 
had to resist the intrigues of semi-official Liberal 
Imperialist agents) improved his tiny majority at Ponte- 
fract, and he will lend vigorous help to a small but 
determined minority in the next Parliament. Mr. 
Thomas Lough and Mr. Sydney Buxton also retain 
their seats. Sir James Woodhouse is returned for the 
old Liberal stronghold of Huddersfield by a greatly 
increased majority. The Tories have not dared to 
challenge Mr. Mather in Rossendale. Mr. Robert 
Spencer has won a brilliant victory. We could 
multiply instances. Imperialism is no longer regarded 
as a breastplate against Brummagem Mars. That 

is one of the lessons of the conflict. Another is 
the weakness of Liberal organisation and the need 
for radical changes. Another is the importance of 
good candidates—men who know their minds, who 
are not afraid to speak out, who have not lost their 
reputations in making their fortunes. It is refreshing to 
observe that so many of the worst specimens of financier, 

stock-jobber, newspaper-owner and the like have failed 
to enter Westminster—Mr. Horatio Bottomley, Mr. 
Hildebrand Harmsworth, Sir Alfred Newton (the late 
defendant Lord Mayor), Mr. Cawston and Mr. Rochfort 
Maguire, both little Africans, are only a few names in a 
list which readily occurs to the mind and which will, 

we hope, soon be sensibly swelled. If the next House 

of Commons (which is not likely to last long) should be 

more free from company promoters and shady specu- 

lators than that which has just dispersed, there will be 

at least one cause for congratulation. It will be more 

difficult for Ministers to practise open corruption. 





MORE CHAMBERLAIN DISCLOSURES. 


N an animated debate on the secret agreement of 
1878, the late Duke of Argyll is reported to have 
said, with reference to Lord Salisbury’s famous denial, 
“The noble Marquis has told a lie, and knows he has.”’ 
This may or may not be historic ; but there is no doubt 
that the same extremely candid critic, addressing Lord 
Beaconsfield and his collgagues, said, ‘“‘ My Lords, you 
are beginning to be found out.” 
Mr. Chamberlain is not yet a noble Marquis, and we 
do not claim the ducal privilege of calling our opponents 
liars ; but when we contemplate the financial disclosures 
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of the last few weeks we may, without impropriety, 
exclaim “ Messrs. Chamberlain and Kenrick, Hoskins 
and Kynoch, you are beginning to be found out.” 

Indeed, the process has got beyond a beginning. 
On August 8th, 1900, Mr. Chamberlain said in the 
House of Commons, “ I have no interest, direct or indirect, 
in Kynochs, or in any other firm manufacturing war 
materials,” 

We all know that Mr. Chamberlain possesses, in an 
even morbid degree, that “chastity of honour which 
feels a stain like a wound,” and therefore we shrink 
from insinuating that between the statements of August 
and the disclosures of September there is even the 
semblance of an inconsistency. 

It was the property of a certain spear, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain may have read at London University 
School (ere yet he transferred his attention to small 
arms of another type), that it healed the wounds which 
itself made. The spear of honest criticism has the 
same property, and the chastity of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
honour will suffer no permanent injury from a frank 
comparison of words and dates and facts and figures. 

On September 18th the Morning Leader published 
particulars of the company of Hoskins and Son, Limited, 
contractors to the Admiralty. Mr. Chamberlain’s wife 
holds 89 per cent., and his daughters hold 7 per cent. 
of the preference shares, whilst his sons hold g2 per 
cent. of the ordinary shares. One of these sons is Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who is a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was already in that position when he 
acquired 600 ordinary shares in a company that did 
business with his own Department. 

On September 22nd the Morning Leader published 
the particulars of the company known as Tubes, 
Limited, Birmingham, “ contractors to the War Office 
and the Admiralty ;” in which Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
figures on the latest list of shareholders as holding 
74,800 shares. 

On September 26th the Morning Leader published 
particulars of Elliott’s Metal Company, Limited, a com- 
pany supplying large quantities of goods to the 
Admiralty. Mr. Chamberlain himself held 405 {£10 
shares in the company in 1896 and 1897. His wife now 
holds seventy preference shares, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is the part-owner of 417 preference shares, 
and other Chamberlains hold 3,425 ordinary shares. 

On October 4th the Morning Leader published par- 
ticulars of the Birmingham Trust, Limited. The 
largest holder of preference shares in this company is 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Colonial Secretary 
holds 500 ordinary and 1,000 preference shares, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain holds 250 ordinary and too pre- 
ference shares, and Mr. Chamberlain and his relatives 
altogether hold 7,320 ordinary and 2,200 preference 
shares of £10 each. 

The funds of the Birmingham Trust are invested 
in the following companies amongst others, Tubes, 
Limited, and Elliott’s Metal Company Limited. Now 
the latter company, according to the Morning Leader, 
is practically kept going by Admiralty contracts. The 
Morning Leader has therefore discovered that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wife, his son, and his relations are very 
largely interested in companies “ manufacturing war 
materials,” and that Mr. Chamberlain is himself very 
largely interested in a company which invests in the 
companies “ manufacturing war materials.” Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, who is chairman of the Birmingham 

Trust, Limited, and also of Tubes, Limited, stated in 
the last report :—“ The business of the company has 
been practically confined to making the weldless 





tubes required for water-tube boilers by the British 
Admiralty.” 

But on August 8th, 1900, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 
“T have no interest direct or indirect in Kynochs or in 
any other firm manufacturing war materials.”’ Unless 
Mr. Chamberlain can explain this discrepancy he cannot 
expect the country to take his word in another serious 
matter where the only evidence of his innocence is his 
own unsupported affirmation. 





FABIANISM AND EMPIRE. 


T is a curious and sympathetic feature of human 
society that a little group of intelligent men 
chained together in the first instance by an economic or 
political fallacy may remain together and make a show 
of co-operation long after the links which bound 
them have been severed. The Fabian Essays —at 
one time the political Bible of certain “ Progressives ” 
who thought the word Liberal too unpretentious for 
their magnificent aspirations—revealed a peculiar theory. 
What is likely is desirable. Capital is likely to disappear. 
Therefore capital ought to disappear. They even 
argued (on the assumption that all economic conditions 
are fleeting) that individual ownership is but a transient 
condition of human life, and that “the magic of 
possession” was only an Aristotelian error, We fear 
that the Fabian Essays have produced some Tories and 
many Jingoes. They made political thought much too 
easy. The authors, indeed, were far too clever to walk 
far down the broad track which they had laid. 
Followers who rushed along it with less circumspection 
discovered that it was— 


“ Like the far-ftamed Roman Road 
Which ended in a mire.” 


A year or two ago there was some talk of a second 
series of Fabian Essays, which would have given Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Graham Wallas an 
opportunity which must have been interesting of forti- 
fying, developing, or evacuating their original positions. 
Unfortunately the idea fell through. The society’s 
organism was already in schism, even before the blind 
fury of a South African war came with abhorred shears 
to slit the thin spun life. Yet Fabianism still has 
its characteristics—a sneaking love of Prussian bureau- 
cracy, a reverence for the official, a preference of 
administrative law to legislation ; above all, a belief that 
the Baconian method of simple enumeration is the only 
means by which social and political science can hope to 
make any sort of headway. With the greatest admira- 
tion for the historical and empirical schools, and with 
every desire to see more efficiency in administration, 
we cannot profess any whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for the mere extension of Governmental inspection and 
centralisation. However, in “ Fabianism and Empire,” 
the latest pamphlet, we find a welcome recognition that 
some of the criticisms which have been levelled at red- 
tape are not unjustified. We find the writer, or 
writers—in language which recalls Mr. Bernard Shaw 
at his best :— 

“ The whole theory of our administration depends on the 
supply of political ideas and initiative from the Cabinet to the 
departments : without it, bureaucracy becomes an obstruction 
to progress instead of its most powerful engine. When the 
ideas are forthcoming we get government, whether we agree 
with the ideas or not; and that is why Mr. Chamberlain has 
governed the country from the Colonial Office, whilst Mr. 
Chaplin has allowed the Local Government Board to become 


a byword for jobbery, and the laughing-steck of every Town 
Clerk in the country.” 
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The footnote which explains the jobbery of the 
Local Government Board under Mr. Chaplin issexcel- 
lent, but the public mind, we fear, will for a long time 
be wholly occupied with the investments of the Colonial 
Secretary and the corruption of the War Office. In the 
light of recent disclosures, the Fabian eulogy of Mr. 
Chamberlain is much too glowing, though it is based 
mainly on the fact that he cannot write bad Latin 
verse :— 

“The Colonial Secretary, because he has graduated in 
municipal business and understands from commercial experi- 
ence how to get things done and to deal with practical men, 
easily overrides his colleagues (say the Fabians) though his 
international manners are so bad that not even the importance 
of maintaining cordial relations with so near a neighbour and 
valuable a friend as France restrained him from making that 
reckless and shocking speech at Leicester, which contrasts so 
painfully with the letter in which Admiral Seymour has shown 
how England should behave in the persons of her public men.” 

We are afraid that the Fabians are labouring under 

a great delusion. They think, or they suggest, that the 
growth of corruption (secret commissions and the like) 
in our trading operations is due to private competition. 
They talk of the results of “centuries of private 
trading” as if the plant of corruption suddenly grew 
up after epochs of planting and watering. Surely the 
growth of corruption is due to the decay of com- 
petition, the decay of individual independence, the 
decline of the small manufacturers and traders. The 
growth of corruption has corresponded with the exten- 
sion of limited liability companies with monopolistic 
tendencies and armies of ill-paid clerks, agents and 
travellers. Where there is a natural or economic 
tendency towards monopoly we are all for the protection 
of the consumer by the State or the municipality ; but 
we would have it clearly recognised that in substituting 
a public committee for a private company’s monopoly 
you are at best only substituting a lesser for a greater 
danger. There is no sign that the Fabian sophist recog- 
nises any distinctions in municipal trading. If there are 
many like him we shall begin to console ourselves for the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry. 
At the same time there is a timely protest against “the 
nepotism ” of local authorities, coupled with a demand 
for the recognition of a municipal Civil Service. ‘“ The 
new municipal borough councils, for example, may, if 
they please, appoint as clerks men who cannot read or 
write. Of course they will not go so far as that, but ”— 
and we quite agree, so far as London authorities are 
concerned—“ they can hardly be expected to surrender 
voluntarily their coveted powers of patronage by 
spontaneously adopting a system of exainination and 
selection by independent and disinterested educational 
bodies.” We shall return to the Fabian manifesto, for 
there are other interesting points on which it has been 
impossible to touch—a strange medley it is of wise 
things, foolish things and impossible things, all prettily 
put, all conceived in conceit, and issued as the commands 
of a dictator. 





A CORSICAN TOWN. 

HISONI is palisaded by mountains. Until you 
(, get into the midst of the little town, you are prone 
to teel some pity for the men, women and children thus 
pent up. The grooved and pinnacled purple crags of 
the Kyrie-Eleison and Christe-Eleison set their gorgeous 
precipices full towards it from the south-east, the green 
raging Fium' Orbo just parting their bases from the 
limited meadows and vineyards which slide from 








igstyes. Some three thousand vertical feet 
rocks, for the rising and setting sun to 
and crimson as sublime daily pageants for the town’s 


Ghisoni’s 


eighteen hundred souls! No wonder these have adopted 
the Corsican custom of studding the mountain points 
with crucifixes. If the instinct of worship may be relied 
upon to develop anywhere, it would be here. Nor are 
these great crags all, by much, which the Ghisoni folk 
have to see when they go from their tall houses into the 
open. Duesouth, some ten miles distant, stands the fir-clad 
ridge which it behoves the thoroughfare from Sarténe to 
breach at no less an elevation than 1,283 métres, or 
something over 4,000 feet. The descent of this road 
from the Col de Verde is by zigzags, with thrills to each 
of its sharp elbows. From the third turning there is a 
clean view to the impressive hollow, towards which the 
road has perforce to descend at stirring gradients—nine 
hundred feet or so down. Here nestles a bright little 
clot of red-roofed buildings, than which none could 
associate in better taste with the sombre green of the 
pines. But, from above, these houses of the foresters of 
Marmano are a mere blood spot. The eye looks at it 
with just a little of that awe which Corsica is so fond of 
creating in the minds even of travellers with hardened 
nerves. 

Once upon atime France made here at Marmano 
one of those mistakes which seem destined to charac- 
terise her rule in Corsica. She may be given credit for 
the best intentions in the matter, but it was a mistake 
nevertheless. Away to the east, near fever-stricken 
Aleria (where they serve you wine with aguey hands 
between May and September) was the extensive convict- 
station of Casabianda. A great tract of pestilential land 
was mapped out for reclamation by the hands of the 
felons. The result, as touching the land, has been 
remarkable and excellent. But it did not suit the agri- 
culturists themselves. They died off in summer like 
flies with us in October. It was simply appalling as an 
experiment with humanity. To remedy this, summer 
quarters in the mountains were sought for the convicts. 
Marmano was pitched upon. As seven miles from 
Ghisoni, the nearest town, it seemed sufficiently remote 
to secure law-abiding Corsicans from contamination. 
The convicts were to play the woodman while fever 
breathed its foul breath over the red fields and stripling 
olive orchards of Casabianda. But they did more than 
work out so innocent and exhilarating a programme 
among the strawberries of this beautiful and balmy 
forest, which clings so audaciously to the sides of the 
mountains. They made life a hell to the shepherds 
and their families dotted about the highlands : so much 
so that their removal from Marmano was imperative, 
unless a murderous civil war on a small scale was to be 
sanctioned. Casabianda too knows them no more, 
since it was plainly not quite the thing to countenance 
a mortality of forty or fifty per cent. per annum even 
in the interests of public works. But the memory of 
them still lingers round Marmano. 

North also from Ghisoni there is no outlet save by 
an ascent to a Col (de Sorba) about as high as the Col 
de Verde. It is a magnificant climb through the woods, 
by another fine road which crimps the landscape with 
marvellous effectiveness viewed from above. From this 
Col you look right across a yawning, green ravine at the 
fierce sides of Monte d’Oro, in such close contiguity, more- 
over, that the first sight staggers. The clouds may be 
boiling round the snow of Monte d’Oro, and long wisps 
of the vapour stretching across to your granite stand- 
point, and breaking themselves into nothingness against 
the heads of the pine trees just above you. 

Save by these two roads and one more, there is no 
access to Ghisoni for the ordinary traveller. Renoso’s 
vast bulk spreads itself to the west, its snow high over 
the nearer ridge, which soars sheer from the town’s 
backyards. The third road is to the east, following the 
frantic green Fium’ Orbo, which bellows amid boulders, 
many so huge that individually they could yield stone 
enough for a large house. The other two roads, which 
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in a few miles labour to a height of two thousand feet 
above Ghisoni, amid superb surroundings, are alone as 
much dignity as a small Corsican town may hope to 
preue in its neighbourhood, But Ghisoni is a glutton 
or the majestic. It has not only the Col de Verde, the 
Col de Sorba, the two Eleison glories and Renoso in 
the background, white-capped against the blue: it also 
boasts of the Pass of the Inzecca, which begins where 
the river dives from the town towards the Mediterranean, 
between two vertical walls of red and grey rock, as if it 
meant to take all the seventeen miles at one stupendous 
leap. The Inzecca is one of the “stock” sights of 
Corsica. This is said to lend emphasis to Ghisoni’s 
extraordinary situation, rather than as an overture 
to an attempt at description. To tell the truth, it 
does not on acquaintance quite come up to expecta- 
tion. One has read of people dying of terror here. 
They go to sleep on a timber cart, for instance, and 
wake in that strong moment when the cart, in turn- 
ing a corner, pushes out its stern so that this 
hangs over the river, which clamours for victims 
three or four hundred feet sheer below. Well, if they 
choose to slumber right on the ends of the severed pine 
trees, and do not manage their waking moments better 
than that, they must take the consequences, sad though 
these may be. For the pedestrian there is no danger, 
only six or seven miles of sublime scenery. It reminds 
just a little of Glencoe, though Glencoe’s barriers are 
the more 7 and its river a nurseling in com- 
parison with the Fium’ Orbo. The best of the Inzecca is 
that radiant, distant prospect of the blue sea, edged by 
pinkish sand, sharply framed by the precise sides of the 
Pass ; and, in returning, the ponderous other prospect, 
over Ghisoni, of Renoso’s high-shouldered bulk, capped 
at least with snow. Caught in the crimsoning evening 
hour, the latter view is one to be stored in the mind 
with the immortals. There is a rough little wine-shop 
at the beautiful bridge seven miles from Ghisoni, where 
they will provide refreshment in a room with a bed in 
it. Trout, of course, too, though these may be taken 
from a drawer, among pockethandkerchiefs and collars, 
ready cooked and garlic-seasoned, yet by no means pre- 
historic in age. 

With such an environment, Ghisoni is a place for 
the stranger to dream dreams in, even though he be no 
more than half as sentimental as Gregorovius, who 
went through Corsica predisposed to regard it as a fairy 
land under a blood-red shadow. And Ghisoni will do 
much in many ways to help forward such a state of 
mind. Its people are as hospitable as the Corsican 
elsewhere, and not at all oppressively inclined to 
remember that they lost their native independence a 
good century ago. Itis an agreeable sight to see the 
stout men of the town ride off down the Inzecca with 
guns on their shoulders and easy jests on their 
tongues. They are not so keen about black coats 
as the Corsicans farther south, west and north. That of 
itself is something. Living as they do in the midst of 
such vivid transformation scenes of colour, it were a 

ity that they should move through the landscapes 
like vengeful mutes ata funeral. It is not the scenery 
of the Inzecca that they thus ride forth for, but the fat, 
fever-stricken lands five leagues nearer the seaboard. 
Here in Ghisonaccia, after an easy survey of the grapes 
in their vineyards, they stretch their legs at the inr, 
within hearing of the squeaks of the railway’s loco- 
motives, laugh at such functionaries of France as they 
may set eyes on in the terminus town and fill up the 
hours with cards and wine. They return to their 
mountain homes when the magic of the sunset is upon 
all the ‘glorious boundaries of their secluded nest, or 
gone later. when the Eleison crosses shine in the moon- 
ight. 

There is nothing of interest in Ghisoni itself, when 
you have looked at its tall houses and marvelled at the 
number of its long-snouted pigs, which are of so 
righteous a temperament that they seem to prefer to 
sun themselves before the door of the dishevelled 


church of the place, The accommodation it offers to 
visitors is good and ample and very cheap, The 
better inn is school-house as well as hostelry. Little 
boys and girls by the half-dozen may be caught frollicking 
on the stone steps which climb to its upper apartments, 
while in the reception rooms of two or three of the 
storeys travellers snore in the untrammelled Corsican 
way on those large settees which are never lacking to 
the inn parlour. The ladies who teach the youngsters 
also combine in running the inn. Such diversity of 
interests keeps them young, and also, perhaps, bars 
their souls from the taint of avarice which tarnishes the 
average Boniface, as an average man. The house is of 
five or six storeys. To each storey there is a parlour 
with a couple of bedrooms opening from it. Your luck 
will be by no means exceptional if you can arrange to 
be bedded and fed here for a month at four francs the day 
and secure undisturbed and sole use of the parlour to your 
suite. This you may litter with books, fishing tackle and 
cartridges to give it a homely air. And from this eyrie 
you may go forth daily towards the river, the woods or 
the mountains, assured that Ghisoni’s charms will gain 
on intimacy and not pall. A bedroom with a frescoed 
ceiling is not an acquisition to rejoice furiously about, 
but there is also a weird fascination in lying abed and 
watching the cockroaches chase each other quietly over 
the blue and red roses thus done with a bold brush above 
your head. Sometimes they lose their footing and fall. 
And this is almost the only detail of methodical life at 
the Ghisoni inn which might at first disagree with the 
stranger. But stay; they may charge you as much as 
3fr. 50 for a hot bath, if you are eccentric enough to 
order such a mysterious luxury. The sport of trying to 
solve the enigma of so preposterous an item in the bill 
will, however, be so strenuous and invigorating that, in 
all likelihood, you will pay up like a hero, uncritically. 
In the matter of cold baths, the Fium’ Orbo will 
accommodate all Corsica, gratis, and do its best to 
drown the weaker of its patrons. 


C. E. 





ECONOMICS IN IRELAND. 
I, 


URING the life of the present generation every 

one has had a surfeit of Irish politics. Every 

grade of Irishman has received the benefit of an immense 
mass of legislation—and mostf the Irish problems yet 
remain to be solved. Some four years ago it occurred to 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P., that, as politics had failed, 
economics might, by careful experiment, furnish some- 
thing useful. A “recess committee” carefully gathered 
information as to the methods adopted by Continental 
Governments for the encouragement of rural industries, 
and their admirable report is most suggestive reading 
for any one who wants to understand the way in which 
the British authorities neglect this important section of 
our national wealth. Ireland has no resources which 
lend themselves to speculation, any commerce which it 
possessed outside Ulster was rudely smothered by the 
English protective measures of last century, so there is 
nothing left but the honest fruitful earth, which the 
ordinary British town politician usually treats merely as 
something which can be bought and sold for investment 
or building on. When these gentry come to think a 
little, it may dawn upon them that the human race has 
to be fed and clothed from the produce of the soil, and 
that an “industry” of vast magnitude’ always has been, 
and always must be, engaged in raising these products— 
and more, if conditions are fairly adjusted, those who 
follow this most necessary calling should be able to earn 
a comfortable living from it. It was this conception of 
national wealth which lay at the foundation of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, formed in 1894, 
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Since that date societies for rural self-help have been 
formed all over Ireland, the Belfast and Dublin districts 
being least enterprizing. 

One effect of the facts which these societies and 
their central organisation have adduced has been the 
legislation of 1899 (Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
Ireland Act). This measure was easily passed through 
Parliament as a useful means of “ killing Home Rule by 
kindness,” but when Mr. Horace Plunkett, the first 
Vice-President, actually appointed Mr. Gill, a Nationalist, 
as one of the salaried secretaries, because he was the 
best man for the office and knew more economics than 
any young Orange candidate—the clear-headed impartial 
Dublin Unionists displayed their patriotism by giving Mr. 
Plunkett notice to quit his constituency. Butthatisa detail. 
The Act establishes a Government Department for Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. The Chief Secretary 
for the time being is President, but the actual adminis- 
tration rests with the Vice-President, who may be a 
member of Parliament, and who will be changed with 
the Government. He will receive £1,200 per annum 
with an allowance for residence. Then, in order to keep 
the Department as free as possible from official red- 
tapeism and theory-mongering, a council is attached, 
consisting of two persons appointed by the County 
Council of each county and one representative of each 
county appointed by the Department. The members 
representing each province are to form separate pro- 
vincial committees. As, however, this large council 
cannot often meet, there is to be an Agricultural Board 
acting as an executive, which will consist of two persons 
appointed by each provincial committee and four nomi- 
nated by the Department (i.c., the Vice-President). 
Another board for the purposes of technical instruction 
is also formed on similar lines. The Department has 
about £170,000 per annum placed at its disposal from 
the Church Surplus, the Local Taxation Account and 
other sources, and it may spend this money in employing 
as many officers as it likes for assisting and directing 
agriculture and technical education. The administrative 
powers of existing Acts intended to benefit agriculture 
are handed over to it, together with the duty of collect- 
ing information and statistics. Altogether the Act, 
provided that it is administered by vigilant practical 
men who know how to put down jobbery and official 
lassitude, is calculated to bring about very good results. 

But everything will depend on the aggregates of 
individual effort amongst the people themselves, so we 
must review at length the work which is being accom- 
plished in the self-help societies, which are federated in 
the Agricultural Organisation Society (of which Mr, 
Horace Plunkett is also president), and which now 
receive State recognition through the new Department. 
It used to be one of the commonplaces of politics that 
the Irish people were incapable of peaceful organisa- 
tion. The falsity of this rash generalisation is demon- 
strated by the fact that, up to the end of March, 1899, as 
a result of less than ten years’ work, no less than 374 
rural self-help societies had come into working existence, 
with a membership of 36,683 persons. This figure was 
made up of 99 agricultural societies, 153 dairy societies, 
38 auxiliary ditto, 48 co-operative banks, 16 poultry 
societies, and 20 miscellaneous societies, principally for 
the assistance of home industries. One remarkable 
feature of this new movement is that, with a few excep- 
tions, Irishmen of all classes, creeds, and parties have 
united to work together for the first time in their history. 
The leading spirit is a Plunkett, the bearer of one of 
the most Protestant and most Tory names in the island ; 
at his side may be found at the same time Catholic 

riests, Unionist, half-pay officers, Parnellite M.P.’s, 

ationalist schoolmasters, Episcopal clergymen, Presby- 
terian doctors, and every variety which the strangely 
mixed life of Ireland can furnish. Many a Protestant 
Unionist, who has brought a little money and business 
ability to the service of his local society, has been 
astonished to find the poor Catholic Nationalist peasants 
not merely to appreciate his interest, but ready to 


respond by taking their share of organising drudg 
and self-restraint Awe with him. On the other need. 
scores of peasants, who had thought of the better-dressed 
men, who differed from them in politics and religion as 
their natural enemies, have learned that the real friends 
of Ireland were not necessarily Home Rulers. I do not 
think that this better understanding has yet made any 
difference in the intense party spirit of election contests, 
Whenever votes have to be cast, on even the most local 
question, Unionists and Nationalists are each as bigoted 
as ever they were. I know of landowners who had 
given time, brains, money and muscle to help in the 
organising| of their poorer neighbours, but who, when 
candidates for the recently formed County Councils, 
were utterly defeated by demagogues, whose only recom- 
mendation was their Home Rule opinions on subjects 
which the ao Council had no power to touch. 
Every voter would acknowledge that the defeated candi- 
date was the most useful man on the countryside, and 
really appreciated his good work quite warmly—but a 
vote was a vote, and the party wanted it. There is no 
man in Ireland more highly spoken of to-day than Mr. 
Plunkett, but he would turn very few votes indeed in 
any Nationalist constituency. 

After these general remarks, I must pass on to some 
particulars of the actual work in hand with the different 
societies. It will be observed that everything is done 
on the basis of responsible self-help, without any ener- 
vating philanthropy and paupérising. Herein lies the 
hope of the movement and the hope for some real 
solution of Irish problems. 


CJ. FA 


(To be continued.) 





IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—WAREHAM. 


T is a characteristic instance of Thomas Hardy’s 
perception of the essential element in places that, 

in the Wessex novels, Wareham figures under the name 
of Anglebury. Start from the railway station toward 
the strange horizon line made by the tops of houses and 
trees inside that great green barrier ahead, and Wareham 
will strike you as a town planted in a giant circle, or 
scattered about upon a rounded plateau. But when the 
road has gone over the river, and past the North Mill 
you burst into the borough through the cleft in the 
“walls” known as the North Gate, an “ Anglebury” 
indeed presents itself. The four streets of Wareham 
are almost a perfect cross, and the lesser streets, or lanes, 
rarely deviate from a most convenient habit of running 
off at right angles from the leading thoroughfares. 
Delightful streets and lanes they are, too : what virtuous, 
but unoriginal, compilers of guide-books say of Blandford 
is much more applicable to Wareham. Wide and 
clean, with pavements that suggest seventeenth-century 
strollers and buildings that recall eighteenth-century 
architects, they are swept by an air so keen that, even 
in August, it is pleasant to wear a light overcoat when 
sauntering along the shady sides. For Wareham 
stands high above some of the most windy reaches of 
flat land to be found in England. To the north stretch 
the half-heathy, half-marshy solitudes which are part of 
the “ Egdon Heath” of The Return of the Native ; 
while to the south wave after wave of the Isle of 
Purbeck’s seas of heather and turf recedes to the cliffs 
above Swanage. The climate of the town is very much 
that of Ely or Peterborough, and it often occurs toa 
visitor to compare certain aspects of the environs of 
Wareham with memories of the fenlands of, Cambridge 
and Lincolnshire. At sunset it may happen to an 
observer to enjoy just such breadths of exquisite reds 
and greens in the westward skies as alleviate the lot of 
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dwellers upon the outskirts of that most dismal of 
university towns, Cambridge. 

The characteristic of Wareham, however, which 
forces itself upon a stranger, is not a matter of compari- 
sons, but one of unique personality. For the “walls” 
of Wareham are something which for extent and 
wey cannot be found in any other part of 

ngland. Conceive a town ringed round by a great 
enchanter with a continuous mound of extraordinary 
height and size, and just peering over the protecting 
earthworks through its top windows, and you can form 
some idea of the le of Wareham without having 
seen it. But not until Wareham has become a place of 
at least temporary residence does the wonder of the 
thing break upon one not Wareham-bred. I shall never 
rhe night on which I conceived the happy thought of 
ing all round the “ walls ” by starlight after everyone 

else in the tiny town seemed to have gone to bed. The 
scenes of that night hang in the chamber of memory by 
the side of a picture Hy ere Te the Azores Islands 
‘sighted in a dawn which held all the colours of countless 
tainbows, and opposite to an outline of the northern 
cliffs of Montserrat as I first saw their miles of perfect 
form lie, so to speak, under the hand which one felt 
inclined to lay upon them. Wareham town was full of 
clear, cool air; but, as the turn from East Street on to 
the ram was taken, a mist of enchantment appeared 
to breathe from the great elms, and there was a whisper 
in the air of something wondrous that was near—some 
sight that would shortly burst upon astonished eyes. 
Walking along the tops of the eastern ramparts, the 
mist gathered more and more thickly. But at the angle, 
when the north-east corner was reached, there seemed 
to be almost clear air around, and the atmosphere was 
stabbed with tiny noises of insects and birds, which 
brought home to the senses the wondrous stillness of the 


‘sleeping town. Looking ahead, however, the mist and 


the promised spectacle were seen together—were one 
and the same thing. The world, to its uttermost 
confines, appeared to lie below one, and all of it, save 
Wareham, was mist. In the middle of a universe of 
pure white vapour Wareham raised a black mass of 
silence—a shadowy fortress of stillness. From the 
broad, flat summits of the “walls” the sight plunged 
into gulfs of space filled with a snow that surely never 
lay upon any world of reality. In such moments the 
veil between the soul and That Which Is rends apart, 
and man sees what he cannot say—knows what he will 
never reveal, 

To wake up next morning to the usual daytime 
vistas of Wareham came almost as a shock, and it seemed 
odd to meet only the “two persons and a dog” (which 
make up a Wareham crowd) in North Street. I forget 
whether it was on that day that I first looked over the 
church of Lady St. Mary. Probably it was, as only an 
exceptional impulse can lead a parson’s son to go over 
churches “ for pleasure,” as the bargee of a Cambridge 
story contemptuously labelled the practice of University 
rowing. But Lady St. Mary’s is a church to be treated 
with special tenderness. ancient are its walls, so 
hallowed by history its associations, that restorer 
after restorer has violated it in vain. I believe 
that Edward the Martyr was enshrined where a 
little chapel now forms the vestry, and if he was 
not, he ought to have been. For I never crossed 
Wareham Bridge southward without seeming to see the 
monks escorting that marble coffin which may yet be 
seen near the font of Lady St. Mary’s. The church has 
memories of other notables by the dozen. Figures of 
the d’Estokes are to be found in the chancel: the 
“ chapel of Thomas 4 Becket” enshrines, among other 
curiosities, an inscribed stone which may date from the 
time, 878, when the Danes had to leave Wareham 
hurriedly at the mandate of Alfred the Great. In those 
comparatively recent times (according to Wareham 
reckonin ere used to be a great deal of jealousy 
between Wareham and Poole, relics of which still linger 
among local athletic clubs and cottages. What is a 


thousand years or so in the history of Dorset? Not 
more than fifty summers in that of some colonies. The 
church of St. Martin, at Wareham, is sup to have 
been begun, if not finished, by Aldhelm, Bishop of 
Sherborne, who died in 709. Events that occurred 
before that date even Wareham folk admit to be some- 
what remote. They will not commit themselves to 
statements about the Druidical uses of the Agglestone, 
the “ perched block” of stone which dominates a knoll 
near Studland, But I was shocked to find that many 
of them read the Daily Mail, and intended to vote for 
the Conservative candidate under the impression that 
the weakest Government on record was peculiarly fitted 
to add China and Russia to the empire of which Dorset 
and India form such large portions ! 


HERBERT H. STURMER, 





THE INVESTOR’S “OPPORTUNITY.” 


HE financial advisers of the British investor have 

for months past been pointing out that an excel- 
lent opportunity exists for the acquisition of high-class 
stocks and shares at prices which are not likely to be 
witnessed again for a long time to come. There are 
pe age examples in particular categories; but 
speaking generally the proposition is scarcely so true as 
it was some time back. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the concatenation of unfavourable circumstances which 
conspired to depress values in the first instance may 
not come again within our experience, at any rate until 
we have had time to recover from the effects of the last 
one. It is just a year since the outbreak of war in South 
Africa scared off the gentlemen who find amusement and 
sometimes profit in speculating on the Stock Exchange, 
and, as always happens in similar occasions, it caused the 
enuine investor to hold his hand pending developments, 
ior to the actual commencement of hostilities there 
had been unrest with the accompaniment of considerable 
realisations and a consequent decline in prices not only 
of South African mining shares, but of other stocks. 
The cessation of gold production in the Transvaal 
curtailed the resources of the money market, and few 
men, we suppose, require to be told that dear money has 
a depressing effect on gilt-edged descriptions, and, by 
making continuation rates stiff, restricts speculative 
operations all round, At the end of the year we had a 
6 per cent. Bank rate—quite a prohibitive figure ; 
and what with this and the three reverses in one 
week, the outlook was sufficiently black to satisfy 
the most lugubrious observer of events. That was 
clearly the opportunity for the far-seeing man with 
ready money to buy. When things are at their 
worst they have a way of beginning to mend. 
They were at their worst then without a doubt, failing a 
cataclysm, or a European invasion of Great Britain, or 
something else equally remote. What is more, they 
began to mend with the turn of the year and the slight 
easing of the monetary situation which marked that 
period. It was quite clear that there could be but one 
end to the war, whatever unpleasant episodes might 
crowd upon one another in the earlier stages, ahd 
therefore, the individuals who “chose to back the 
English flag” when it was trailing in the mire were 
certain of a better profit at the proper moment than 
could possibly be acquired by hard work in any vocation 
whatsoever. The curious thing is that it was not 
Englishmen who “ backed the flag,” even in the way of 
business, so much as the Jews. It was they who quietly 
bought the shares that were being thrown on to the 
market, and it was they who, in the ripeness of time, 
secured their reward. Nearly all the support given to 
the market was professional ; the speculator and the 
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investor both kept out, much to the disgust and even 
the consternation of the insiders, who had looked for a 
rush and had loaded themselves with goods which (they 
hoped) it would be their pleasure to sell to the public at 
boom prices. Now the point is, as has before been shown 
in these columns, that the public has failed to respond 
and that the professionals still hold more South African 
shares than they care for, while it would appear that 
quotations are already about as high as is warranted by 
intrinsic merits. Rand Mines were distinctly cheap at 
27}, the figure touched on the day after Colenso, but at 
their present figure of 41} there is room for some 
doubt, even with the blessings of British rule and 
British fa.vation looming in the near future. We 
instance this as the chief item in the South African 
market, but the remark applies to the other holdings in 
that section. Of course, should the hoped-for “ boom” 
in Kaffirs come along, there will be an all-round advance, 
but there are no clear indications that there will be a 
boom yet awhile with affairs in the Far East unsettled ; 
and anyway it seems to us that values are quite as high 
as they ought to be, at least of those shares which are 
more actively dealt in, and it may be taken for granted 
that, if the public allows itself to be enticed into the 
spider’s parlour, it will not emerge unscathed. We are 
not referring to the investment mines, on which a man 
can secure a good and reasonably assured return and 
provide for the — of his capital at the end of 
the property’s life. The dangerous shares to handle 
are the popular shares. When the dealers have un- 
loaded, it is odds that they will “bang” prices in order 
to frighten holders, so that they may come into their 
own again at a lower level. 

We have dealt at some length with South African 
mines because they, with Rhodesians, are the speculative 
fancy of the moment. Before leaving mines it — be 
observed that Westralian issues are to be avoided by 
the uninitiated outsider because, apart from the uncertain 
nature of the deposits, the majority of them are in the 
hands of unscrupulous scoundrels who should be inside 
of a gaol rather than in Capel Court. Luckily there are 
other branches of the House—the Funds, for instance, 
and Colonial and Foreign Government bonds. There 
will always be people who, being content with a small 
return when coupled with absolute security, fancy 
Consols as an investment. But investors will remember 
that after April, 1903, the interest will fall to 24 per cent., 
which is not handsome, even allowing for the safety ot 
one’s capital. In all probability, however, the price will 
go a little above par if the political clouds roll away 
and the resumption of gold-mining in South Africa 
makes money cheap once more ; and the prospect of 
an improvement in capital value is an attraction to tack 
on to the safeness of the investment. There seems 
every likelihood that other first-class securities will 
go higher in the near future, while the return is 
already good—having regard, we mean, to the character 
of the issues. Not to particularise at any length, India 
Threes, Cape Fours, and the other classes of colonial 
stocks are all deserving of the attention of the sage 
investor. French and German Threes are not dear, 
the latter especially, and Japanese Fives yield nearly the 
nominal rate of interest at roo}. Chinese stocks hove 
suffered in consequence of the troubles in that country, 
but the re-establishment of Government is certain, and 
there is always the Maritime Customs revenue as a 
guarantee for the interest. Spanish Fours are a Parisian 
gambling counter and may well be avoided by the man 
who does not care for risks, in common with the issues 
of the various South American republics, though this 
last list contains items which are not without attractions— 
so long as revolutions do not break out, and so long as 
the several Governments think fit to meet their obliga- 
tions. In recent yearsmost of them have been rather 
more scrupulous than they used to be. 

Railway stocks constitute a class of investment 
which has always been attractive. During the current 
year home railways have suffered a general decline, 


which in some instances—Brighton Deferred, for 
example, which has fallen about 40 points since the 
beginning of the year, and South Eastern deferred, which 
has fallen over 3 points—has been phenomenal. The 
explanation is found in the rapid growth of expenses, 
which has affected dividends, in the continuance of high 
prices for fuel and materials, and in increases of capital 
which threaten to be unproductive for some time to 
come. We are inclined to think that these untoward 
influences have been pretty well discounted the 
lowering of prices, but one cannot speak dogmatically, 
and it must be allowed that there is a possibility of 
further depreciation in some of the junior stocks, while 
it would be unwise to prophesy any substantial recovery 
for months to come. But the prior issues of the well- 
managed lines have suffered in sympathy to quite a 
ridiculous extent, seeing that their dividends are not 
menaced. The course of the American market is also 
a dubious quantity. It should be remembered that the 
good traffics of the past two years have been reflected 
in enhanced prices not only of dividend-paying stocks, 
but of others which have no chance of seeing a dividend 
for a generation to come ; that, moreover, the earnings 
are no index to dividends because of the necessity of 
placing large sums aside for renewals ; that the trade 
of the country is decidedly less active; that the 
Presidential election is near, and that the promised 
revival of the late autumn and winter may not come 
about. Altogether we fail to see that the “ investor’s 
opportunity” in this or in any other market, with the 
exception of the gilt-edged class, is anything like so 
tempting as it has been represented to be. 





AN ELECTION ADDRESS SUGGESTED FOR 
THE RHODESIAN CANDIDATE FOR 
WEST BARFORD. 


ENTLEMEN—Naturalized as I was on the 16th 

of June, 1899, I am now in a position to meet 

the requirements of the law, and to present myself as a 

candidate for this ancient and interesting division of 
West Barford. 

For many years my poverty and my ignorance of 
the English language forbade the possibility of my 
standing for Parliament, but as I have recently acquired 
a vast fortune, it would be folly to reject any opportunity 
to achieve the Parliamentary honours which now belong 
to my social rank. 

As you may have doubts as to the continued security 
of my financial position, and as, consequently, you may be 
in some legitimate fear for your new cricket ground and 
the free swimming bath, | have no hesitation in describ- 
ing the process by which I accumulate my considerable 
wealth. 

I own a bevy of newspapers and a certain amount 
of scrip representing a large, hot and useless desert. I 
make my newspapers sing the praises of this desert till 
their silly readers are willing to buy the scrip at a price 
representing about five pounds for each square mile of 
the aforesaid desert. Then I start a panic, and the 
wretched purchasers are only too glad to sell their 
investment at a price of three pounds, At this price I 
buy back my scrip and begin the process all over again. 
You will easily perceive that this source of income is 
unfailing so long as the general public is as ignorant and 

llible as you, electors of Barford, have the best reasons 
or believing it to be. 

If you will return me to Parliament I will vote as I 
am told by Mr. Rhodes or the Party Whip, and I confi- 
dently hope to find some reward for my labours at the 
end of my political career. I am attached to the prin- 
ciples of English Public Life as they appear in the 
Magna Charta for Rhodesia. I am determined that 
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this England shall never suffer the proud foot of an 
invader, and I propose to ward off that fate by the 
establishment of a number of Volunteer Rifle Clubs, the 
members of which shall com for large money prizes 
provided by the State. I shall oppose the raising of 
taxation by direct means, and I shall do my best to see 
that large sums shall be added to the National Debt. 
In the general management of Foreign Affairs I shall 
urge the wisdom of following the sentiment of the Stock 
Exchange and the Colonial newspapers. 

On the question of Drink, I am in favour of such 
measures as will rid us of that national curse without 
interfering with the prosperity of a trade in which so 
large a part of the national capital is embarked, and 
without exercising any compulsion or pressure upon the 
habits of my fellow-citizens or myself. 

Ireland is, in my opinion unfitted for self-govern- 
ment ; but I propose that Tasmania and Newfoundland 
shall be consulted on all matters of Imperial importance. 
I am also in favour of applying those compulsory 
measures which are necessary to induce our black fellow- 
citizens to labour cheaply for the Empire. 

In the matter of Old Age Pensions I shall vote for 
any scheme which will provide the veterans of the army 
of labour with a secure revenue after their sixtieth year, 
without imposing — burden upon the public treasury 
~ hi the working-classes of the necessity for 

arift. 

__ If you will return me to Parliament I shall, on my 
side, continue to dine with my friends, to attend the 
Music Halls, and I shall take a good house in Mayfair. 

In other minor questions I agree with the deputa- 
tions which have been or may be sent to me by my 
— One Flag! One Queen! One Man! One 

ote! 


Your Imperial Servant, 
ALBERT STAUBENSCHWANGL. 





HYBRID FRUITS. 


N article on “Conifers,” in THe Speaker of Jul 
28th, mentioned the immense improvements whic 
careful selection and cultivation have made in flowers 
and fruits ; but the vast promise which the hybridization 
of fruits seems to hold out was not mentioned—that is 
crosses between fruits of the sameclass. One may, perhaps, 
wonder whether something of the same sort might not 
be attempted between vegetables. A few years ago an 
enterprising amateur gardener and fruit-grower at 
Blandford had some hybrid fruits—crosses between 
mulberries and raspberries, blackberries and raspberries, 
strawberries and raspberries, &c. Perhaps it was pre- 
judice, but I thought the uncrossed fruit superior. The 
other day, Mr. Forrester, Lord Portman’s steward and 
a famous and successful cattle-breeder, showed me some 
very fine hybrids, called Logan berries, between the 
om sg | and the blackberry. They were darker in 
colour than raspberries, and much larger and longer, 
and really very nice eating, though use has much to do 
with one’s appreciation of flavours. The Loganberry 
is reported to be an American hybrid between the red 
raspberry and the blackberry. The berries are of 
enormous size, fully as large as the largest blackberries, 
which in form and structure they resemble. They are 
deep reddish-maroon in colour, melting and without a 
core, and very firm. Gathered, or on the bush after 
being ripe, they keep a long time without spoiling. The 
flavour is rich and sharp, with a dash of the raspberry 
and of the blackberry, mellowed and refined, but 
distinct from either, and so luscious, novel, and agree- 
able that the Logan berry cannot fail to become a great 
favourite as a dessert fruit, while as a preserve it is 
said to be unequalled. The canes are strong and 





vigorous, semi-trailing in habit, and very prolific. They 
fetch 2s. 6d, each, or 24s. a dozen, but no doubt should 
they get into general favour prices would fall materially 
before long. 

A paragraph in the Times not long ago is suggestive 
and interesting : its substance is somewhat as follows :— 
At a meeting this summer of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a fruit was exhibited for the first time which 
bids fair to become very useful. Botanically, also, it 
is of considerable interest, the plant bearing it being 
a hybrid between the raspberry and the common black- 
berry. As the “Mahdi,” as it is called, was raised by 
Messrs. Veitch, its origin is well authenticated, the 
seed parent being a variety of the raspberry known as 
“ Belle de Fontenay.” The same cannot be said for the 
Logan berry from the other side of the Atlantic, though 
for this a somewhat similar parentage has been claimed. 
A high authority is of opinion that the raspberry plays 
no part in its composition, and that both its parents 
were an American species of Rubus. This may be so, 
but cooked Logan berries are certainly much more like 
raspberries than blackberries, and have none of the 
tartness of the latter, but closely resemble the former. 
The “ Mahdi” has very much the habit of the black- 
berry, and in cultivation is trained in the same way. 
Its fruit, says the Times’ writer, recalls the dewberry of 
our hedges. There is the same bloom, but the number 
of fruitlets is greater. Careful investigation reveals 
many intermediate characters—for instance, the flavour 
of the “Mahdi” combines a preponderant influence of 
the dewberry with a suspicion of the raspberry. The 
present writer would therefore hold that its parentage 
would differ largely from the Logan berry, though the 
latter when cooked resembles a luscious raspberry, the 
blackberry flavour being hardly perceptible. Most 
important is the time of fruiting as regards the economical 
future of the plant, for it comes into bearing as rasp- 
berries are failing and before blackberries are ripe ; but 
the finest berries are produced early in the season— 
about the middle of July, that is. The “ Mahdi” is very 
prolific and has considerable claims as a decorative 
plant ; it will not, however, be placed upon the market 
for probably at least another twelve months. 

The Japanese wineberry (Rubus Phoenicolasius) is 
another recent introduction to our gardens and should 
be mentioned here. It bids fair to be a great acquisi- 
tion to our gardens. Properly cultivated the plants 
bear a quantity of delicious fruit, which ripens well in a 
warm corner. The plant itself is hardy. It resembles 
in growth the blackberry, but the foliage is larger, with 
silvery reverses to the leaves, and the thorny stems have 
a deep crimson-brown tint, and are decidedly handsome. 
Until about half-ripe the fruit is concealed by a crimson, 
hairy, calyx-like covering, protecting it until it is as 
large as a fine blackberry ; it has a clear wine-colour, 
transparent throughout. As each spray bears thirty or 
forty fruits, and they are finely flavoured like the best 
sort of blackberry, it will be admitted that this latest 
addition to our fruit garden is not to be despised. Besides 
being valuable uncooked, the wineberry makes excel- 
lent preserve, its fine acid flavour making it specially 
suitable for cooking. The fruit is found on the wood 
of the former season, and the strong suckers thrown up 
in summer should be fastened back with wire, to expose 
them thoroughly to ripening sunshine. A mulch of rich 
soil in June over the roots helps the fruit to swell better 
and the plant enjoys abundance of liquid manure and 
water. It is highly ornamental in August with its scarlet 
berries and should be largely grown. 

The Logan berry makes, as 1 can personally testify, 
most excellent jam and in a pie it is far better than the 
raspberry, while the blackberry is tart and common- 
place in comparison and not in the running at all. The 
seeds of the blackberry are hard and disagreeable. 
Those of the Loganberry give no trouble. 

As some hybrids have been so successful, one can 
surely hope that a great future lies before fruit hybri- 
dizers. Shall we not live to see many practically new 
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fruits, and seeing what careful cultivation has done for 
raspberries and strawberries, it is possible that the 
gardens of the wealthy in a dozen years and, perhaps, 
too, in time, even those of the poor, may abound in 
splendid — fruits, larger, more luscious, and more 
palatable than anything we now find in them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrester, seeing my interest in a 
subject with which I can claim no special acquaintance, 
have drawn my attention to the Chinese artichoke 
(Stachys Tuberifera), a new vegetable of distinct flavour, 
to which the Royal Horticultural Society has awarded a 
first-class certificate. They say it is very palatable and 
ep It is described as a most agreeable, per- 

ectly hardy vegetable, novel in appearance, and easily 
cultivated in any garden. The roots may be left in the 
ground through the winter and dug up as required ; the 
surface of the earth should be covered to prevent frost 
hardening the soil. 

The plant grows to a height of g to 15 inches, is 
free-branching, and forms neat bushes. From the axis 
springs a large number of fibrous roots, on which the 
tubers grow in immense numbers. The tubers are 1 to 
2 inches long, and are half-an-inch in diameter at the 
thicker end, tapering to a point at their attachment to 
the root. They have a spiral appearance, are pearly 
white, and eaten raw are intermediate in flavour between 
a succulent radish and a Jerusalem artichoke. Boiled, 
steamed or roasted and served with melted butter, in 
much the same way as the globe artichoke, they are 
delicious and make an excellent dish. When planting 
the soil should be thoroughly pulverised so that the roots 
can run freely and the tubers can swell without hind- 
rance. From 18 inches to 2 feet is the proper distance 
to put the rows apart and the distance between the 
plants should be 8 to 12 inches. Planted at this distance 
apart a bed 5 feet by 30 would give a good return, 
sufficient for most families. As the tubers when 
exposed for any length of time get rather discoloured, 
they should be covered with soil till wanted for use. 


ALFRED J. H. Crespt. 





ON NOTHING. 
The Red House, 
October Ist, 1900. 


Y DEAR EVA— 

The news of your approaching marriage was of 
such moment to me, and gave me (I confess) so great a 
shock, that I determined to write no further until that 
last letter of advice, admonition, and guidance, which I 
still intend to send you by way of a wedding present. 
You will admit that there will be no chance of such a 
present being duplicated, and as to the monetary value 
of it, consider that wedding presents are not for sale but 
for use, and how can a butter-dish, a set of asparagus- 
tongs, or even a large silver ladle compare in usefulness 
with a letter of advice, which will last you your whole 
life long, and be of occasion not for this or that repeated 
purpose, but in every imaginable accident of a whole 
career? Well, then, to go no further in the praise of 
my last admonitory and valedictory letter, which you will 
receive in due course, I will tell you at once that my 
resolution has broken down and that, instead of main- 
taining a creative silence and launching one last word at 
you after weeks of thought, I have made up my mind to 

send you a penultimate letter on Nothing. 
You will not wonder at the subject I have chosen. 
Not only is it an eminently proper matter for 
correspondence between a god-father and his god-child, 
but it is, as I happen to know, an object upon which 
your mind constantly dwells, and forms no small part of 
your active occupation. Indeed, if any surprise is to be 


expected in the matter, it is rather that so little is said 





and written of what must be the principle concern of 
that wealthy and leisured class to which you belong and 
for whose instruction nearly all conversation and litera- 
ture exist. But if Nothing has been so neglected by our 
modern philosophers and men of letters, it is not (as I 
believe) that it has been overlooked ; it is rather from a 
feeling of delicacy natural to all when they approach the 
very foundations of their system of society, their code 
of morals and their Body of Thought, that the majority 
of our contemporaries have avoided what would seem 
to be the one subject of most concern to themselves 
and their readers, Just as our social organism bein 
based upon rank, rank is taboo ; and just as politi 
success being based upon wealth, no one may ask 
another his income nor inquire into that of a public 
man ; so Nothing is by a common consent left to one 
side as a matter too subtle and perhaps too sacred for 
general treatment. There are, indeed, some who, 
with a daring I find it difficult to commend, go 
very near to touching it; this kind of authors— 
among whom, I think, the leader writers in the 
Times and the Standard are the greatest masters— 
play with it as bold and flippant parasites will play with 
the conventions of society, and there have been times in 
my life when I have almost exclaimed “ He is writing on 
Nothing” as I read my morning paper ; but I was alwa 
wrong—I will not say disappointed, but deceived. The 
Author would swoop as a sea-bird does to the edge of a 
wave crest and barely wetting his wing he was up again 
in the heights of Ordinary Stuff. Never yet have I seen 
the thing grasped, defined, analysed and dealt with— 
and I am glad for two reasons: first, because it gives 
me an original matter for my own pen; secondly, 
because I hate to see the common run of men pushing 
into the Temple. 

For my part I have no hesitation in dealing with it. 
I am old and lonely, Lord Northchapel does not know 
me, Colonel Elm is cold since he saw me riding with 
two hands and trying to use my teeth as well on the 
day Burton’s horse ran away with me, the people at the 
big house are so busy with their second bankruptcy that 
I tear our old intimate relations cannot be resumed, the 
Old Trainer at Hoxted is dead, and one way and another 
I feel myself free to write what I choose and how. 
Were I a younger man I might have hesitated, why 
should I hesitate now that they have my name in 
the twenty-seventh volume of the Dictionary of Great 
Men of the Period? I have very little to lose and only 
the ordinary remuneration to gain. I will indulge my 
fancy and do you listen carefully to what I have to say; 
for | am going to tell you all that can possibly be told 
about a thing more keenly felt and yet less thoroughly 
known than any other of the factors that make up our 
human experience. 

In the first place, Eva, there are two ways of treating 
Nothing. You may regard it intellectually with the 
Reasoning Soul, or you may appreciate it with the sub- 
conscious instinct, the Animal Soul. This is very nearly 
the same as saying that you can treat the subject 
Analytically or Synthetically, but it is not quite the same, 
and what the difference is I doubt if I shall be able to 
tell you, for James went out for a walk Midhurst way 
and he won’t be back before post time. Never mind, 
the point is, there are two ways of looking at it; nay, 
there are three ; let us examine them together. 

The first, then, is to get our definition of Nothing ; 
and here, let me tell you, one is on verythin ice. There 
are two ways of defining Nothing, each in its way perfect 
and each apparently refutable, and yet leading (oddly 
enough) to exactly opposite conclusions. The first is 
this: Nothing is that which is smaller than the smallest 
thing you can possibly get to. Thus you take the 
smallest thing you ever heard of, say, a grain of sand— 
the late Professor Bickle used to take a mustard seed, 
but the point is of no importance—you magnify it 
enormously till it looks like a cheese at the very least, 
scrape off (hypothetically, of course) the least little 
particle of that, and then rub the. particle between your 
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fingers into a fine dust; take one separate atom of that 
dust and cut it into seventy-three separate portions— 
you have not yet arrived at Nothing, but you are 
woundily close by, and if you went on that way nearl 
for ever you would all but reach it. It is the goal; it 
has a real existence at the end of your effort, though 
that effort would have to go on indefinitely. You see 
that by this way of getting at what Romine is, one has 
a kind of taste of infinity in the mouth, and hence the 
powerful phrase of Bischoffheim. ‘“ Nothing,” says he, 
“is but infinity turned inside out”—a very much 
superior way of putting to that of the vapid French- 
man who wrote, “ L’infini ne m’est rien.” This way of 
arriving at Nothing is called the Approximative or 
Asymptotic method. It was the subject of this year's 
Hepworth, the gaining of which prize gives one a large 
gold medal, a hundred and twenty pounds a year for 
three years, presumably a fellowship and (if one is in 
orders) a very good chance of becoming a colonial 
Bishop. 

Is there another way? you ask—or rather I ask it 
for you. I should jolly well think there was, There is 
the method of Fluxions, or passing through zero to the 
negative ; the method of Origins, or starting from 
Nothing and making it the ground on which the 
ladder of Something rests; the Integral method, by 
which Nothing is regarded as the builder up of 
What is, and many thanks to it; the method of 
Differentials, by which things are regarded as owing 
their existence not to one big Nothing, but to an 
infinite swarm of Little Nothings all buzzing around 
like flies. But all these various ways are so closely 
allied to the first that it isn’t worth while giving in to 
them. What is really different is the famous Absolute 
definition of Nothing, which would certainly be the 
definition of the Man in the Street, though by no means 
that of Mr. Balfour. According to this School, Nothing 
is absolutely predicated, dogmatically affirmed and 
infallibly asserted to be Nothing—and there’s an end of 
it. They won’t be pestered with a parcel of metaphysical 
rubbish—-Nothing is nothing, and that’s enough for 

‘them : Nothing is what is there when nothing is there, 
it is the good manners of Poets, the fore-sight of states- 
men and the honour of journalists. If one questions 
and argues about it, these men get quite angry and tell 
sy the thing’s obvious, and that they won’t discuss it. 

hey say, “ You know what Nothing is, and J know what 
Nothing is. We have a lot of itat Home. Where’s 
the good of chopping logic?” A Dangerous school, 
Eva, one that leads many men to great fortunes in Com- 
merce, but plunges many others into a sea of intellectual 
contempt, and has ruined the reputation of many a young 
scholar. 

Well, if that’s the Analysis of Nothing, what about 
the appreciation? What about the Love for, Cult of and 
Pleasure in Nothing? Ah! there, in that second point, 
I am on My own ground. At College, while my friends 
were seeking for Truth in books of philosophy, I was 
lying on my back in Eynsham meadows thinking of 
Nothing, and I got the Truth by this parallel road of mine 
much more quickly than they did by theirs, for (as I 
hear from James) they are still seeking, following the 

leam and becoming a nuisance while I had the Truth 
fast and firm at the very first moment that I determined 
to consider and meditate upon Nothing, that is from the 
day after I passed Smalls. Many things have I dis- 
covered about Nothing which have proved it—to me at 
least—to be the holiest Stuff in Nature. It is out of such 
fine gossamer that the lovely world was made, the mists 
under the hills on an autumn morning are but gross 
reflections of it; Moonshine on lovers is earthy com- 
pared with it ; Music sung most charmingly and stirring 
the dearest recollections is but a failure in the human 
attempt to reach it ; embrace and be dissolved in it. It 
is out of Nothing that are spun those fine a i of 
which we carry but vague rhythms in the head, and 
the Insaisissable, the woman whom Musset loved though 
he had never met her, and whom Massenet has 





enshrined in an exquisite melody—well, her Christian 
name, her maiden name and, as I personally believe, her 
married name as well is Nothing. I never see a gallery 
of pictures but I recognise how truly Nothing is the 
ideal in plastic art, nor do attend a play but I think that 
silence is half the merit of acting and hope some day 
for absence and darkness as well upon the stage. 
What do you think that the Fairy Melisende said to 
Fulk-Nerra when he had lost his soul for her and he 
met her in the Marshes after all those years? Why, 
Nothing—what else could she have said? Nothing is 
the reward of good men who alone can pretend to taste 
it in long easy sleep, it is the meditation of the wise and 
the charm of happy dreamers, so excellent and final is 
it that I would here and now declare to you that it was 
the gate of eternity, that by passing through Nothing we 
reached our every object as passionate and happy 
beings, had I not heard that the Buddhists had long 
maintained something of the kind, and were I not deter- 
mined at all hazards to be original in my doctrines. 
Indeed, when I think what an Elixir is this Nothing.I 
am for putting up a Statue nowhere, on a pedestal 
that shall not exist and for inscribing on it in letters 
that shall never be written— 


To NOTHING. 
THE HuMAN Race IN GRATITUDE. 


But here, Eva, it behoves me to rein up Pegasus 
with that sharp, unpleasant jerk which would unseat a 
better horseman than myself. For you must know that 
when Pegasus has been flying too long he gets into a 
dull, sleepy, lolloppy kind of a stride with his wings, 
that is thoroughly detestable, and that when I feel it 
beginning I commonly get him down to the high road 
and walk him a bit, pat him on the neck, call him a good 
dog, take him a little canter ina mead and so home to 
his stable. And that’s enough about Pegasus, for there 
are things to be said about Nothing as solid, practical 
and useful as those last were airy, vain and imaginary. 
Used as it should be used, with an informing know- 
ledge and discretion, Nothing can be made more of in 
the ordinary affairs of every day than any other article 
I can call to mind. On three separate occasions it has 
saved the Empire. Once when Mr. Gillesfer asked the 
Under-Secretary for Agriculture about the Hessian Fly, 
and Nothing was answered him ; again, when there was 
a clamour that Lord Salisbury should fight Russia and 
Nothing was effected, and a third time when a ship’s 
captain off the coast of Arabia was sorely tempted to 
bombard a town, but by arranging to do Nothing 
so manceuvred that Nothing came of it. Nothing 
preserves the friendship of the great, for if you 
ask an influential man to do this or that for you, he 
might put himself out or he might send you rudely away ; 
but by the exercise of a delicate courtesy, accompanied 
by doing Nothing, he leaves himself and you and all the 
world well balanced and at ease. Nothing is used in 
the Press to make blank spaces and fill out a page and 
give it a pleasing look. It is the matter of fly-leaves 
and dedication pages; it leaves room for lucrative 
advertisements and supplies a place for exquisite tail- 
pieces. In conversation it is by far the most general 
and useful of repartees, and will goad an opponent to 
fury more effectually than the sharpest wit. Used in 
cooking it has saved many a sound English dish, 
and in the furnishing of a room it provides the neces- 
sary /acunae wherein we move and have our beifg. In 
the law it forms on the one hand the substance of by 
far the greater part of those who are called to the Bar, 
and on the other furnishes the matter for very large 
retaining fees, 

When I considered all these things and thought 
how it alone was never damaged by ignorant usage nor 
changed its substance in the process of time, I will 
frankly confess.that I intended to give it to you for a 
wedding-present in the largest possible quantities my 
purse could afford ; but, as I told you at the opening of 
this, I thought worse of it and (while still remembering 
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it in my will) I determined to send you instead that 
letter of Advice and Consolation, which will be the last 
and most valuable communication you are likely to 
receive from 


Your empty and self-contradictory Godfather, 
THOMAS BURBE. 





FROM ABROAD, 


I, 


THE.) PENNSYLVANIA COAL STRIKE. 


HE most exciting topic of present interest is the 
| strike of theanthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania, 
which is now in progress. At the moment of writing 
122,000 men are out, and 25,000 more are expected 
soon to follow. The principal grievances complained 
of are excessive charges for powder by the operators, 
the men being compelled to pay 150 per cent. above the 
market rate ; unfairness in weighing ; an excess weight 
of 1,500lbs. being also exacted from the miners under 
pretence of allowance for slate and poor coal; the 
company store and the company doctor, which still 
flourish in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, 
although generally abolished elsewhere ; and, above all, 
low wages, the prevailing rate being from $30 to $40a 
month, out of which various payments must be made 
for help and powder. The miners point out that the 
price of anthracite coal has been rising while the price 
of bituminous coal has on the whole declined ; and yet 
the bituminous miners of Western Pennsylvania have 
secured a large advance in wages in recent years, while 
the wages of the anthracite miners have remained 
stationary. 

The grievances have been exaggerated bya general 
rise in retail prices, amounting on the average, during 
the last two ram to 50 per cent. for the common 
necessaries of life. It is generally admitted that the 
miners have a perfectly clear case against the operators, 
and that the latter, taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the foreigners, who make up the greater part of the 
mining population, and of their lack of organisation, 
have grievously deceived them in their wage contracts and 
general company arrangements. The operators, although 
willing to admit that some grievances do exist, posi- 
tively decline to recognize the United Mine Workers’ 
Association, which has organized the strike, or to enter- 
tain any proposition looking toward arbitration, so long 
as that proposition comes from the officers of the Union. 
American employers have generally taken this stupid 
and pig-headed attitude of opposition to organized 
labour, and this fact has enormously increased the loss 
and disturbance resulting from every important strike. 
In this instance, however, the operators are placed in 
a peculiar position. The anthracite coal-fields are 
entirely controlled and dominated by the railroads upon 
which they depend for transportation. A large part of 
the field is absolutely owned by the railroad companies, 
and the independent operators are compelled to pay 
from 40 to 60 per cent. of the mine price of their 
product to the coal-carriers. 

It will be easily seen that the persons really respon- 
sible for conditions in the anthracite region, and respon- 
sible also for the present disturbance, are not the 
individual operators, butthe men in control of the coal 
railroads. Without their consent it is impossible for 
the operators to take a single step. Any agreement or 
arrangement which they make with their men must be 

assed upon and ratified by their masters. The public 
ave generally come to realize this and are inclined to 


fix the responsibility where it belon At the present 
time public opinion is on the side of the strikers, who 
have so far conducted themselves with admirable, self- 
control and have carefully refrained from any violence 
or depredation, It is almost too much to hope how- 
ever that these conditions will continue. It is the policy 
of the operators to provoke attacks from the miners in 
order to gain public sympathy, and unless soon settled 
by arbitration, the evil consequences of mob violence 
and armed conflict between the constabulary, the militia 
and the strikers can hardly be avoided. 

It is fortunate for the cause of the strikers that they 
have chosen the present time to make their decisive 
move. The Republican managers cannot afford to bear 
the burden of responsibility for a serious labour distur- 
bance. The pitiful condition of the miners, moreover, 
stands in strong contrast to the extravagant representations 
of the Republican orators concerning the general pros- 
perity. It is not forgotten that the Homestead e in 
1892 defeated Harrison, and there is every reason to 
expect that the anthracite strike of rgoo will, unlesssoon 
settled, defeat McKinley. A speedy settlement, there- 
fore, is of vital interest to the Republican party. Being 
in such close touch with important financial interests in 
New York, it is not too much to expect that some of the 
President’s friends will seek a heart to heart talk with 
the owners of the coal railroads and bring about large 
concessions to the miners and a speedy settlement of 
the trouble. 

The leaders appear to be really troubled over the 
confidence which prevails within the Republican ranks. 
Republicans everywhere are taking it for granted that 
McKinley is certain of re-election. As nine-tenths of 
the leading newspapers of the country are supporting 
McKinley and are lying most outrageously about Bryan 
and his chances of election, it is quite natural that the 
average Republican voter should feel confident as to the 
outcome. This condition of things threatens to work 
serious harm to the Republican party on election day, 
for numerous voters are liable to stay away from the 
polls if they feel that their votes will not needed. 
Chairman Hanna continues to give warning that the 
battle may be lost unless the Republicans throughout 
the country show more interest in the struggle. The 
newspapers echo his warnings, but in the same columns 
they denounce Bryan as a firebrand and humbug, whose 
dangerous character the American people fully under- 
stand. So there is no sign as yet of lively activity 
among the Republicans. They are spending a lot of 
money on stump speakers and on campaign literature. 
All that work is planned at the Republican head- 
quarters. Throughout the country, however, the local 
managers are not hustling as they did in 1896, and the 
people are not talking politics. 

Bryan’s chances have been hurt this month by the 
successful effort of Tammany Hall to dominate the 
politics of the State of New York. New York has long 
been called the pivotal State. Its large population gives 
it 36 electoral votes, the total for the entire Union being 
447. Pennsylvania is the next largest State, and casts 
32 electoral votes ; Illinois casts 24, and Ohio 23. The 
votes of all the other States fall under 20, and of most 
of them below 10. Pennsylvania, on account of its 
large mining and manufacturing interests, is strongly 
Protectionist in sentiment, and cannot be wrested from 
the Republican party. Illinois and Ohio have long been 
regarded as Republican States, but their people have of 
late years shown a coon | to forget the teachings of 
Henry Carey and Horace Greeley, so that Democratic 
candidates are no longer without hope. The State of 
New York, on account of its large foreign population, 
who seem easily captured by the Democratic chiefs, 
and on account of the varied, commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural interests of its people, has 
been an _ ancertain fighting-ground for the two 
parties. A good Democrat is always pretty certain to 
beat a poor Republican in the State of New York, and 
vice versa. This year the State will elect a Governor, 
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and it had been hoped by the friends of Bryan that 
a first-class man would be nominated. Mr. Coler, 
Comptroller of New York City, a young man who has a 
well-earned reputation for honesty and ability, was put 
forward by the best element in the Democratic party in 
the belief that he would easily defeat the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Odell, who is known only as the hench- 
man of the Republican boss, Mr. Platt. Tammany Boss 
Croker, however, fearing that ex-Senator David B. Hill, 
who was supporting Coler, might regain his supremacy 
in State politics, turned Mr. Coler down and forced 

n the Convention a candidate of his own choice. 
Mr. Stanchfield, the Democratic candidate, is said to be 
an honest and able citizen, but there are thousands of 
people in New York who will not believe this of him. 
He will be known as Croker’s candidate and will suffer 
accordingly. It is admitted, even by many Democrats, 
that Mr. Bryan has very little show in New York State. 
The people whose votes might have been won by the 
nomination of a tried man like Coler will either stay at 
home on election day or vote the Republican ticket. 

But in other respects Mr. Bryan’s chances are not 
suffering. His letter of acceptance, which has been 
published this month, is on a par with his masterly 
speech to which I referred last month, and has won 
over to him some distinguished support. Mr. Olney, 
who was President Cleveland’s able Secretary of State, 
has publicly announced that he will vote ‘ee Bryan. 
Carl Schurz, our most distinguished mugwump, has also 
come out for Bryan, and has already got Secretary Gage 
into a beautiful snarl of contradictions. Mr. Gage last 
spring assured the country that the new currency Bill 
had placed the country firmly upon the gold standard. 
As the campaign progressed, however, he appears to 
have lost his confidence in that piece of legislation, for 
recently he gave warning in a newspaper interview that 
Bryan’s election might, without any act of Congress, 
throw the country upon a silver basis. Mr. Schurz 
opened fire on the Secretary with parallel columns 
contrasting his July optimism with his September 
pessimism, and the Secretary is being advised by 
Republican newspapers to keep quiet. Bryan is getting 
a little assistance also from Senator Hanna, who has 
been making some foolish speeches in the West. 
Senator Hanna insists that the only real issue in this 
campaign is the “ full dinner-pail.” Bryan simply refers 
that argument to the striking coal-miners in Pennsylvania. 
Senator Hanna says there are notrusts ; Mr. Bryan very 
pertinently inquires how the people can expect the 
Republicans to reform an abuse which in their opinion 
does not exist. Hanna challenges Bryan to a joint 
debate of the money question ; Bryan replies that he is 
running for President and cannot debate with Mr. Hanna 
unless the Republican party will give him assurance 
that Hanna is to be President if the Republican ticket 
is elected. As the impression prevails throughout the 
country that Mr. Hanna moulds McKinley according to 
his pleasure, Bryan’s repartee is thoroughly enjoyed, 
and a good many Republicans are secretly hoping that 
the pressure of campaign business will keep Mr. Hanna 
from making any more speeches. 

President McKinley’s letter of acceptance, which 
was given to the public a few days ago, is an excellent 
specimen of the McKinley style, both in rhetoric and 
substance. Read by a man knowing nothing about the 
facts, it would seem altogether candid and unanswerable. 
The President shows that he has done absolutely 
nothing except for the good of humanity and the glory of 
God. We have taken the Philippines because we had 
to, in order to save them from destruction and chaos. 
We are holding them at great cost in blood and money, 
because to let them go would be heartless and cruel, for 
unless carefully guarded they will spring at each other’s 
throats. The President’s letter, like most of his utter- 
ances, is remarkable for the things it does not contain. 
‘It fails to mention the fact that Aguinaldo’s troops 
helped us capture Manila ; or the fact that the -natives, 
when we arrived, were maintaining a stable Government 


of their own, with schools, courts, and churches in 
——_ operation. It fails to tell us why we could not 
ave treated the Philippines as we are now treatin 
Cuba and have coached them gently in the art of self- 
government, thus preparing them for complete inde- 
pendence. These are important omissions, yet the 
letter will, doubtless, give much comfort to good citizens 
all over the land and will win some votes for its author. 
That is exactly what it was intended to do. It is 
certainly the best defence of the President’s policy 
which has yet been made. 

The President has taken another step that is a good 
sample of his method. Last spring he sent a com- 
mission of five honourable citizens to Manila instructed to 
bring order out of chaos and prepare a civil Govern- 
ment for the people. This commission has spent about 
two months in Manila. About two weeks ago, perhaps 
alarmed by Senator Hanna’s doleful predictions, or by 
the large and enthusiastic audiences greeting Mr. Bryan 
in the West, the President ordered this Philippine 
Commission to send by cable a report on present con- 
ditions in the Philippines. The Commission, although 
its members have not been outside of Manila, have 
promptly obeyed and have cabled to Washington just 
the kind of story which the President wanted io hear. 
It is to the effect that the war is practically over, and 
that the people are learning to love the Stars and Stripes. 
In fact, the only reason any Filipino is bearing arms 
against the United States is his hope that Mr. Bryan’s 
election will bring him a reward. The Commission’s 
report makes it very clear that further bloodshed in the 
Philippines can be prevented only by the re-election of 
President McKinley. So if we want peace in the Orient, 
if we want our flag to be respected over there and in 
other quarters of the world, if we wish to save our young 
men from slaughter by those savages, we must vote for 
McKinley. This report from the Philippines is the most 
barefaced official campaign document I ever saw. I 
know one of the members of the Commission to bea 
fairly independent, intelligent man, and will not believe 
that he signed this report until I have it from his own 
lips or pen. 

The Republican managers are not troubled at all by 
scruples. They are making heroic efforts to convince 
the people that Bryan is a dangerous demagogue, and I 
shall be surprised if during the next six weeks they do 
not discover that he has at some time or other either 
committed arson or recommended manslaughter. The 
newspapers and stump-speakers are still harping on the 
mischief which the free coinage of silver would work, 
and are trying to prove conclusively that Bryan’s election 
would mean the overthrow of our best-loved institutions, 
the destruction of all our wealth, and the loss of all our 
hopes for the future. What the result will be it is idle 
to predict at present. The betting is still 3 to 1 on 
McKinley, yet Bryan’s sterling qualities as a man, his 
wit, his intellectual power, his sincerity are making a 
deep impression on the public, and many things may 
happen between now and November 6th to shake the 
confidence of the New York gamblers. 


FRANKLIN, 
September. 





II. 
THE CONGO SCANDAL.—V. “RED” RUBBER. 


“Those who defend the Congo State here are the King’s 
Ministers, obliged to speak as they do, and men whose pockets 
are full of gold which has come from the Congo and which is 
spotted with blood.”—(Extract of speech delivered in the 
Belgian Parliament on April 26th, 1900, by M. Lorand, Leader 
of the Liberal Party in Belgium.) 

“In the warehouses at Stanley Pool can be seen quantities of 
rubber, commonly called red rubber. The name arose in this 
way. One day a certain conguisitador, formerly a military 
official of the Congo State, now the representative of a 
powerful ‘ privileged company, set out on a grand expedition 
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of the conquering, booty-hunting class. He took with him 
25,000 oe which he affirmed would in due course yield 
25,000 kilos of rubber. It is said that he kept his word.”—(M. 
Pierre Mille in Au Congo Belge.) 


N the foregoing articles the creation and nature of 
the Domaine Privé, the system under which it is 
worked, and the preponderating ré/e it plays in the 
finances of the Congo State, have been explained as 
briefly as was compatible with the nature of the 
subject. The root causes which render the perpetration 
of atrocious acts of cruelty upon the natives not only 
habitual but inevitable have, it is hoped, been made 
manifest to any man of ordinary intelligence. It now 
remains to speak of the acts themselves ; not a pleasant 
task, but a necessary one. 

The first intimation of what was going on in the 
Domaine Privé was supplied by Monseigner Augouard, 
French Bishop of Ubanghi as early as 1894, who 
published a number of particulars on the subject in the 
French Press. The French Bishop’s statements were 
confirmed by an Irish priest, the Rev. Mr. Murphy, 
in the London Times of November 18th, 1895. The 
following year Mr. Sjoebloem, a Swedish lay missionary, 
took up the tale. The now familiar charges of villages 
being attacked by the executive officers of the State for 
the non-payment of the so-called “taxes ;” of their 
inhabitants being slain, and afterwards mutilated; of 
basket loads of freshly severed hands being carried 
by the cannibal soldiery to the State “ posts,” in order 
to prove how thoroughly the white man’s instructions 
had been carried out—were brought forward with 
corroborative details by Mr. Sjoebloem. About the same 
time the German Press began to publish similar stories. 
Mr. Sjoebloem’s accusations were so precise that the 
Government of the Congo State was compelled to do 
something to defend its reputation. An inquiry was 
held by Governor Wahis, but under conditions which 
precluded the real facts from leaking out. Yet, not- 
withstanding every effort to suppress the truth, Governor 
Wahis was forced to admit that a particular village 
cited by Mr. Sjoebloem “ having refused to pay its tax 
had had to be punished.” The method of punishment— 
wholesale massacre—Governor Wahis declared to have 
been “a mistake”’! 

In the May number (1896) of the Regions-Beyond, 
the monthly organ of the Congo Mission, edited by Mr. 
Grattan-Guinness, the following passage occurs :— 

“Very serious disturbances amongst the natives on account 
of the imposed traffic in indiarubber has led to wholesale 
slaughter in several districts.” 

Other charges followed, and M. Van Eetvelde, then 
Secretary for the Congo State, in the course of a long 
interview published in the Eloile Belge, spoke as 
follows :—‘I absolutely maintain the right of the State 
to tax the natives and force them to adopt military 
service.” 

King Leopold, however, thought it advisable to 
issue a‘secret circular to his representatives in the Congo. 
When the circular was ultimately published, there arose 
the usual outburst of laudation on the part of the apolo- 
gists of the Congo State, who professed to see in it yet 
another example of King Leopold’s tender solicitude for 
the welfare of the natives of Africa. In effect it consti- 
tuted the best possible proof—if any further proof had 
been needed—of the truth of the impeachment. But 
the world had yet to learn the full extent of the horrors 
shielded by the folds of the “blue banner with the 

- golden star.” 

The first revolt of the Mongalla natives took place 
in 1898, the same year, strangely enough, in which the 
Société Anversoise du Commerce au Congo was recon- 
structed as a more or less State institution under the 
legislative régime of_the Congo State, its agents—as 
already stated—being thereby outside the pale of the 
Belgian code of criminal law. It lasted several months 
until ee quelled by the joint efforts of Com- 
mandant Van Doorme and ex-Major Lothaire, Director 
of the Société Anversoise. The revolt was admittedly 





caused by the enforcement of the rubber taxes and the 
brutal conduct of the agents of the Société Anversoise. 
In November, 1899, fresh troubles arose, and the whole 
—_ is still in a state of open “ rebellion’”’—to use the 
official euphemism. This time the natives may possibly 
not have “rebelled” altogether in vain, for out of their 
despairing effort to break asunder the chains of a tyranny, 
com with which the fetters of Arab persecution sat 
lightly, several things have been made clear. Positive 
proot of certain facts—hitherto lacking—has now been 
adduced which suffices in itself to destroy for ever the 
claim of philanthropical purpose, so long and with such 
consummate hypocrisy paraded by the Congo State. 
We know now for a certainty that a captain of the 
Force Publique of the State can also be a director of a 
“company” in which the State is interested to the 
extent of half the shares. We know that an agent of 
the same company can also fulfil, after only one year’s 
residence on the Congo, the functions of Judicial 
Officer. We know that the uniformed soldiers of 
the Congo State Government can be led to plunder, 
massacre and mutilation by the agents of the company. 
We know that these men, performing the dual functions 
of administrators and so-called traders, are in point of 
fact ordered by the Government to enslave and oppress 
the native population so that revenue may be gathered 
in and high dividends secured. In short, we know that 
the complicity of the Congo State in the Mongalla 
scandals is henceforth impossible of denial: that in 
making a semblance of prosecuting the agents of the 
Sociéte Anversoise—because the widespread publicity 
given to the atrocities committed has forced its hand— 
the Congo State is punishing its own Executive officers 
and pronouncing its own condemnation. Confronted 
in the Belgian Chamber with the confession of its sub- 
ordinates, the sole defence of the Congo State has 
consisted in a general statement as to the modus operandi 
of the Société Anversoise. The statement is worth 
quoting :— 

“The chief of each of the company’s factories has a census 
made of the number of men inhabiting the neighbouring 
villages. Nominative lists are then formed and the natives 
inscribed thereon are summoned to the factory, where they are 
made to understand the benefits which will accrue to them if 
they bring in rubber, by showing them merchandise which they 
greatly covet. The company has always | avs a reasonable 
price, and thereby acquired the confidence » the natives. The 
natives inscribed on the lists are in the habit of going every 


week to the factory to exchange their products.” 

If this description were not so wickedly untrue it would 
be grotesque, for its whole conception argues a monu- 
mental simplicity on the part of those whom it ‘is 
presumably desired to influence. It seems a pity, too, 
that the official explanation should have just stopped 
short of telling us what happens if the natives fail to 
realize the “advantages” of bringing in rubber. The 
omission is supplied in the course of a statement 
published in the Messager de Bruxelles by an ex-agent of 
the Sociéte Anversoise :— 

“At first—says this worthy—the natives generally promise 
what they are asked to produce, but they nearly always fail to 
keep their word. It is then necessary to use force. The 
village is attacked, a certain number of men are seized and 
kept as hostages until the requisite amount of rubber has been 
brought in.” 

Moray, an agent of the Société Anversoise, who is also 
a Fudicial Officer of the State, supplies further par- 
ticulars :— 

“When natives bring rubber to a factory, they are received 
by the agent surrounded by soldiers. The baskets are weighed. 
If the baskets do not contain the 5 kilos required, the natives 
receive 100 blows with a whip made of hippopotamus hide 
(chicotte), Those whose baskets attain the correct weight 
receive a piece of cloth or some other object. If a certain 
village contains 100 male inhabitants, and only fifty come to 
the factory with rubber (here you perceive the advantage of 
having the ‘lists’ mentioned in the official description) they 
are retained as hostages and a force is despatched to shoot the 
fifty recalcitrant (sic) natives and burn their village.” 

But sometimes the natives—despite threats, violence 
and even murder—refuse to work for their white 
oppressogs. Then it becomes essential that one or two 
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of the most stubborn villages shall be made a terrible 
— of to the surrounding country. Among the 
cannibal tribes of the Upper Congo, it is said to be the 
custom to mutilate the dead bodies of the foe in order 
to prove the completeness of the victory. The revenue- 
hunters in State pay must of necessity thuseione conform 
to the native traditions in order to vindicate their 
authority. What could be more eminently reasonable? 
As Commandant Fievez*, of the Force Publique, publicly 

* Commandant Fievez has published an “explanation.” In 


the course of it he says that he did not order the mutilation of 
pe dl natives after death, but admits that the mutilation took 
place. 


accused in the Cologne Gazette and in the Belgian 
Chamber of having permitted the soldiers under his 
command to cut off some thousand and odd hands of 
“recalcitrant” taxpayers, indignantly remarked in a 
letter to M. Lorand, the Liberal leader, “Would you 
then deprive soldiers of the fruits of victory!” M. 
Lacroix, agent of the Société Anversoise, has confessed 
to killing—by order—150 natives, cutting off sixty 
hands, crucifying women and children—after death— 
and impaling the remains of slaughtered males on the 
stockade of a “recalcitrant” village. In the Petit Bleu 
of April 26th appear two statutory declarations made 
by Congo State soldiers employed by Van Eycken, yet 
another agent of the Société Anversoise. Van Eycken 
wished to make an example of several villages, and sent 
the soldiers under his orders—he being nominally a 
“commercial Agent”!—to do the needful, much in the 
same fashion as the Zappo-Zaps armed with weapons 
of precision by the State, contrary to the Act of Berlin, 
operate in the Kassai region as reported by the Protestant 
missionaries of Luebo (American South Presbyterian Mis- 
sion). The substance of the statutory declarations are to 
the effect that the doomed villages were surrounded, and 
every man, woman, and child therein butchered without 
mercy, their remains mutilated in the most fiendish 
manner—not to be described in the columns of an 
English newspaper—and the villages burnt. These are 
the natives whose “confidence” the Société Anversoise 
is stated by M. de Cuvelier, Secretary-General of the 
Congo State, to have acquired ! 

If we turn to other parts of the Congo State we 
find the same condition of affairs—frantic efforts to 
raise revenue, accompanied by barbarous outrages upon 
the natives ; whole tribes destroyed, or enslaved either 
as labourers or soldiers. Lieutenant Andrews, who 
returned last year, bore witness to the gross misrule of 
the State in the regions visited by him. Mr. A. B. 
Lloyd, passing through Karimi (Welle district) in Sep- 
tember, 1898, came upon about one hundred women 
toiling with the hoe, guarded by an armed State soldier, 
“ driven like dogs here and there and kept hard at their 
work from morning till night.” They were the widows 
of a Wakonjo tribe, and their husbands, declining to be 
enslaved, had paid the usual death penalty. Mr. 
Lloyd’s description of the method of collecting the 
rubber taxes is practically identical with the confessions 
of the agents of the Societé Anversoise in the Mongalla 
region. He says :— 

“A chief of a district where some European officer of the 
Congo Free State is stationed is called up by the officer and 
told to send his people out for rubber, so many pounds’ weight 
are required and must be brought in, The chief, perhaps, has 
but a small following and cannot produce what is asked of 
him ; he is given another chance to get it, and again fails, and 
he must be punished. A native officer is instructed to take a 
number of soldiers and destroy the chief's village. Then 
follows the most bloodthirsty wickedness that is anywhere 
recorded ; men, women and children ruthlessly murdered and 
the whole place destroyed.” 


In the Eastern District (district of Stanley Falls) 
complete anarchy prevails. The Manyema region has 
been in open “revolt” since 1893. Hundreds of 
cannibal Batetla soldiers, armed with weapons of preci- 
sion, who at various periods have mutinied from the 
Congo State army on account of ill treatment, scour the 
whole region east of the Lualaba, and the State is 
-powerless to cope with their depredations, Mr. Grogan 


found the neighbourhood of Lakes Albert and Mweru 
(Moero) in a state of “ chaos” :— 
“Whole districts are administered, he reports, by incompe- 
tent officials, often non-commissioned officers, and the troops 
are the lowest type of natives, almost invariably cannibals.” 


Mr. Grogan’s narration of the massacre and torture of 
men and women, the looting of cattle, the general 
terrorism and wretchedness of the natives under Congo 
State rule, are fresh in the public mind. They have just 
been restated by that explorer before the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 

In the Western District—the Kassai region—the 
American missionaries of Luebo have this year borne 
witness to the way in which the rubber taxes are 
imposed there. Matters in that region have been steadily 
getting worse and worse since a fatal year when 
he Congo State showed itself in its true colours. 
The missionaries relate that a cannibalistic tribe, the 
Zappo-Zaps, are “armed and kept by the State, and 
are used by the State officers as plunderers, tribute 
collectors and slave raiders.” They report the perpe- 
tration of the most hideous deeds by “these hordes 
of plunderers, armed and sent out by the State 
authorities.” 

Needless to say, none of these accounts have been 
denied, for the simple reason that a are undeniable. 
They are being “ inquired into,” as other charges have 
been “inquired into,” with the usual result, a fresh 
burst of philanthropical oratory from the Sovereign of 
the Congo State. It is worthy of note that so far the 
official explanation of the Kassai atrocities has consisted 
in a virtual admission of the veracity of the accusations, 
capped by the ridiculous plea that the Zappo-Zaps were 
armed to protect the Roman Catholic Mission of 
Lualabourg, and had subsequently been disbanded, but 
that the State officers had “ forgotten to take away their 
rifles”! Another “ mistake,” in short. 

The mass of evidence, direct and circumstantial, 
against the Congo State sickens and appals. How lon 
will the Powers stand idly by while this “moral an 
material regeneration” of the natives of the Congo 
Basin continues its evolutionary process? Until the 
regeneration is complete, and the whole territory has 
become, what the Mongalla region was stated in the 
Belgian House to be to-day, “one vast Charnel 
house ” ? 





THE THEATRE, 
THE WEDDING GUEST. 


T is one of the cruel hazards of the playwright’s 
] career that of all the creative arts his is the only 
one in which a single error in technical expertise will not 
only destroy the chances of the whole, but will make 
it impossible for beauty of idea or what are sometimes 
touches of inspiration in treatment to receive anything 
approaching their due recognition, In sculpture, paint- 
ing, literature the presence of faults, and grave ones, 
does not prevent an appreciation of equal excellences. 
Even in music, the art most rigid in convention, where, 
too, the rules are written in books for any one who likes 
to read, a momentary failure in technique does not 
prevent an ultimate general success, much less a success 
of individual passages. 

What makes the dramatist’s lot harder still is that 
although to the serious artist these technical pitfalls are 
so hidden that no rule has yet been discovered for 
avoiding them, although what he knows is good work 
may be destroyed by the over-pressure on some hair- 
spring in the mechanism which he cannot discover even 
after the failure is patent, yet the man who is content 
with a simple or a vu success, who builds his palace 
merely of the height of two bricks, can proceed by rule 
of thumb, and make himself certain of avoiding failure. 
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This is merely a way of saying that a play must possess 
certain qualities of entertainment, certain powers of 
holding an audience to the end, before it can make an 
of its finer beauties tell; but the fact must be stated, 
that a critic who tries to gauge the true value of work 
of such splendid moments and of such a true humanity 
as Mr. Barrie’s The Wedding Guest may not be thought 
to be placing it below such an artistically worthless 
production as The Price of Peace at Drury Lane. 

In all his previous writing for the stage Mr. Barrie 
has been content to build, in one sense, with the two 
bricks. Relying for the good will and sympathy of the 
more cultivated parts of his audience upon those touches 
of small detail in which he leaves the dishonoured 
traditions of art to go straight back to observed nature 
and human instinct, he has, in the construction of his 
plays, pursued the safe plan of appealing to the most 
unsophisticated minds in the theatre by means which, if 
he had not decorated them with the incidental touches 
of his own personality, one would call the most thread- 
bare and theatrical. This is not to say that they were 
bad plays. It is merely that they were simple present- 
ments of simple themes. In the first act of The Wedding 
Guest, although it was clear that the theme was not 
ultimately to be simple, the method was the same. In 
the picture of the quaint ceremony of a Scotch wedding, 
the individual and gentle view of a gentle and homely 
scene, the success was in a way as theatrical, in a way 
as simple as that of any scene in Walker, London, The 
Professor's Love Story or The Little Minister. In the 
second act, however, the author forsakes these easy 
means, and gives us some work of real beauty 
and a higher humanity than he has yet attempted to 
reach upon the stage. It is only in the last act, when 
he is saddled with the task of finding an issue to the 
impasse that he has created, that unfortunately he 
allows himself to return to them. Unfortunately, 
because even the adoption of well-tried theatrical 
expedients cannot conceal from his audience that the 
issue which he presents with their aid is really no issue 
at all. 

The theme of the play is one to which all our 
dramatists seem to have at the moment condemned 
themselves. It is a fine theme, and for a time Mr. 
Barrie treats it finely. The difficulty is that it is diffi- 
cult, perhaps it is not possible, for a play on such a 
theme to have a fine ending in any setting which is not 
that of tragedy. It must be contessed that if the fine 
ending is to be found, neither Mr. Grundy, in A Debt 
of Honour, Mrs. W. K. Clifford in The Likeness of the 
Night nor Mr. Barrie in The Wedding Guest, have yet 
found it. The “guest” at the wedding is of course a 
mistress of the bridegroom with whom he has broken 
before he chose the simple, innocent girl whom he 
makes his wife. The play is the conflict of duties in 
the man—his duty to the former mistress and her 
child (whose existence he only learns after he is 
married), and his duty to the woman he loves, the 
woman who is now his wife. The play is still more a 
conflict of claims—the claim of the mistress and her 
child, and the claim of the wife and her innocence. 
The second act, which is the play, tells how the wife 
befriends the mistress, not knowing who she is, how she 
leaves her when she is told the history of her relations 
with a man whose name she is not told, how she 
repents and comes back to her, and how she leaves her 
again and leaves her husband too when he has suddenly 
confessed that this history concerns her more than she 
had known. The solution is therefore left for the last 
act, and as it is presented it does not unfortunately 
maintain the last act at the level of the rest of the play. 
The ending is, indeed, conventionally a happy one. The 
wife discovers her duty in returning to her husband. 
But it is only after she has discussed the problem from 
a point of view which finds no further motive than a 
passionate desire for personal happiness, and has con- 
ducted the discussion in the presence of her father, of 
the mistress, of another lady and, above all, of the 


husband who is at once the cause and the object of her 
hesitation and final decision. The mistress finds her 
duty in renunciation. But it is only after the others 
have readily accepted her statement that her fierce 
refusal to give up her lover in the previous act was “an 
heroic mood which has now passed.” In fact, when the 
curtain falls on Miss Violet Vanbrugh, as the mistress, 
putting her hands into the rice which has been collected 
after the wedding and throwing it after the now recon- 
ciled couple, we cannot but feel that after the passion of 
the previous act there is neither for the reconciliation 
nor the rice-throwing a reason which is convincing 
logically, or, what is far more important, convincing 
emotionally. It is, perhaps, this attempt to solve in 
the last act by argument a situation which has been 
created, and developed throughout the rest of the 
play, by an extreme pressure of emotion that is the 
chief weakness of this as of so many plays with fine 

nultimate acts which have been produced in the last 
ew years. That sense of conviction which the trium- 
phant logic of emotion carries, that sense that is after 
all the only true logic, has been exploited to the full in 
working up the enthusiasm which follows the fall of the 
curtain at the third act. The dramatist has then gone 
too far to hope to persuade his audience in the fourth 
by the dry-as-dust methods of pure reason. 

And yet this third act—or rather second act of Mr. 
Barrie’s has some moving passages, which almost incline 
the spectator to forgive him for not justifying it with a 
noble conclusion. It was largely handicapped on the 
first night by being far too long. It was said that as 
the author first wrote it, there was a division in the 
middle. If this was so, it would be far better to revert 
to the original arrangement ; in any case it would be 
well to divide it. Not only does the length at such a 
height of emotion impose a physical strain which is far 
too great to ask an audience to endure, but the con- 
vention of altering the lights in a room to represent the 
passing of a night is not suited to such a play of actuality, 
and does not ring true. In the little Japanese play, 
Madame Butterfly, where the atmosphere was near enough 
to romance to be removed at least from the interruptions 
of ordinary life, where the setting was so charming and 
picturesque that effects of light could be employed to 
make the passing of the night a decorative scheme and 
charming for its own sake, the device was appropriate. 
In Mr. Barrie’s play, where it is used, not as a decora- 
tive convention, but to give an illusion of reality, it 
merely failed to deceive. But in spite of its length, in 
spite of this artificiality in the middle of it, Mr. Barrie’s 
second act held its audience on the first night until the 
end. That it did so was due to the author’s extra- 
ordinary power of giving, when the situation seems to 
have become strained almost to breaking-point or to 
boredom, a hammer stroke of humanity which has some- 
thing of the same effect upon an audience as must have 
had King Solomon’s historic decision upon the rival 
mothers. There is also one incident of a poetic 7 
for which one might have searched in vain in wor. 
which has been theatrically, or even dramatically, far 
more successful, It is in the early part of the second 
act. The mistress has vaguely threatened to give 
her rival a “ wedding present,” which is to be her 
husband’s child. The identity of the husband with 
her betrayer has been discovered—but not by the 
wife—through the locket in which she had carried his 
portrait. She overhears the wife speak kindly of her, 
repents of her threat, and, in the presence of the 
husband who thinks she is going to ruin him, gives her 
wedding present—the locket that once contained “ his ” 
portrait, but which now, when the wife wears it, must 
contain her husband’s. 

The acting of The Wedding Guest was consistently 
good, although in no case, perhaps, did it add anything 
to what the author had supplied. Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, who had most of the opportunities, as the 
mistress, never failed to be interesting, although she 
never quite succeeded in being something more. The 
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same may be said of Mr. H. B. Irving, who never seems 
quite at his ease when his chief task is not impersonating 
character. Miss Dorothea Baird, too, was consistently 
charming. Perhaps the best acting was in the smaller 
characters. Both Mr. Vibart, as the minister, and Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, as the weak and selfish father, added 
something to the material which the author provided— 
especially Mr. Brandon Thomas, whose talent as an 
actor has that same sudden touch of humanity as has 
Mr. Barrie’s as an author. Miss Joan Burnett was 
remarkably clever and charming as a little cottage 
servant girl. 





P. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I have seen with much satisfaction the 
Supplement to THe SpEAKER—a journal to whose 
ability the Liberal party owes much obligation. 

You will remember that I was amongst the first to 
welcome its reappearance on the political stage, and I 
have been pleased to watch its energy and success. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. V. Harcourt. 
Ebbw Vale, 27th September, 1900. 


A MOTTO. 


Sir—I am with you, heart and soul, in the present 
struggle. Some good Liberals seem still to doubt 
whether the origin of the war was financial. For me 
this is matter, not of conjecture, but of absolute know- 
ledge, for one of the principal promoters of the war 
with engaging frankness disclosed his plan of campaign 
to me as long ago as April, 1899. He attained his 
heart’s desire in the following October. We have 
passed through twelve months of national misery, have 
sacrificed 10,000 of our own flesh and blood, and have 
retarded all social reform for a decade, in order that a 
gang of millionaires, mainly alien, may increase their 
ill-gotten hoards by extortion and enforced labour. 
When financiers of this description aspire to govern 
Englishmen by sitting in Parliament and wire-pulling 
the Press, it is certainly high time for us, who maintain 
Mr. Gladstone’s tradition, to “cry aloud and spare 
not.” 

Do we want a mottu? “ Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform,” though admirable, is just now too ironic. 
“ Be just, and fear not” would probably be scouted as 
unpractical. “The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” has come to mean the highest dividend of the 
largest shareholder. We must fall back on poetry and 
on a poet who, in his time, has dealt many a slashing 
blow against Militarism and Corruption :— 

“ With a hero at head, and a nation, 
Well-gagged, and well-drilled, and well-cowed, 
And a gospel of War and Damnation, 


Has not Empire a right to be proud ? 
Fools prattle and tattle 


Yes, Freedom, Reason, Right—that is the motto for 
Gladstonian Liberalism. 
GrorGce W. E. Russet. 
September 28, 1900. 


Sir—In view of the controversy which still con- 
tinues with unabated bitterness both in the English and 
Continental Press on the subject of the use of explosive 
bullets by the belligerents in South Africa, permit me to 
relate an incident which may, I trust, be serviceable as 


indicating the origin of, and initial responsibility for, 
the use of this inhuman projectile against whites, at 
any rate inthat region. (It has been said that they were 
not unknown in the Matabele War, but of this I have no 
positive knowledge.) 

For this purpose I must — you back to that 
source of all evils, the Jameson Raid. 

It was at the stage of that deplorable and igno- 
minious fiasco when, by an act of clemency, which, 
especially at the present juncture, we are too apt, to 
forget, the bulk of the British prisoners were being sent 
down by rail from Pretoria to Natal in charge of a Boer 
escort, thence to be sent to England to be judged and 
dealt with by their own Government. 

I found myself on that memorable occasion, by the 
kindly complicity of the officials, one of a party of five 
in a luxuriously provisioned first-class coupé en route for 
the border. My companions were (1) A British officer, 
the chief of the party, badly wounded and in a weak 
condition ; (2) Dr. Laxton, the genial Irish doctor of 
the Staats Artillery, in medical charge ; (3) Commandant 
Marais in military charge, and (4) his orderly, an armed 
burgher. The reason of my indulgence and presence 
was that I represented the friends of the officer in 

uestion, and, although not even a resident in the 

ransvaal, I was known to the Boers for years as one of 
that section of English, unhappily a numerically small 
one, who have studied to understand and deal fairly by 
them, and whom, consequently, they trusted to an 
extent which had enabled me _ unobtrusively to 
mitigate in no small degree the conditions of 
captivity to all, besides this officer, whose friends, 
by the way, strangers to me personally, immediately 

terwards repaid my solicitude by wey oye 
at me at the instance of the promoters of the Raid the 
reproach of Pro-Boer, the stigma of which latent 
through intervening years, but now exploited by the 
“ Dictator ” of the “ Imperial idea,” brought me wreck 
and ruin as it has to many another who failed to bow 
the knee to the Baal of modern finance and the new 
diplomacy. Heaven grant for England’s sake that it 
may never become old. 

I had sought this opportunity to convey to the 
officer in question some private correspondence and to 
inform him of the arrangement which had been privately 
made for his removal to England under privileged con- 
ditions. This accomplished the conversation became 
general and turned upon the events of the Raid. The 
commandant, the mildest of men under ordinary circum- 
stances, waxed eloquent upon the wickedness and 
barbarity of the employment of explosive bullets, and I 
well remember feeling my face colour with reflected 
shame as I saw this gallant English gentleman blench 
before the old man’s fiery words as he never would 
have done before a hail of bullets, and I verily believe 
he would have infinitely preferred the latter. An intrepid 
soldier, he was no diplomatist, and to his honour be it 
said, the “official truth” was an unknown quantity 
foreign to his nature. (He has been sent, I hear, to the 
West Coast of Africa.) 

The Commandant’s indictment was unanswerable, 
for he produced from a sling bag he carried specimens 
of the offending cartridge. “There are quantities of 
these,” he said, “amongst your ordnance stores.” 
“That is so,” eventually admitted the shame-faced 
officer, “ but it is due to a mistake of the Army agents, 
and not to design, I beg you to believe this.” The 
Boer muttered a barely civil acknowledgment, and 
relapsed into silence. His manner unmistakably con- 
veyed that whilst he hesitated to hurt the feeling of one 
whom all the Boers liked and respected for his bravery, 
as they do Baden-Powell, yet he was fully convinced 
that it was no mere chance that brought the ugly weapons 
there, and that the inadvertent reference to the “ Army 
agents” had not fallen on dull ears. 


Yours faithfully, 
Cape COLONIST, 
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PS.—I beg to enclose an interesting extract on the 
subject from a Rotterdam paper, which has directed 
my attention to the subject by reason of the significant 
similarity between the two incidents:— 


Extract from “ The Rotterdam Courant” of August 20th, 1900. 

“Dr. Reinecke, leader of the Paarl Ambulance ina 
report concerning the battle of Spion Kop, writes as follows :— 

“*I proceeded with my ambulance to the foot of the kop, 
and, with an assistant and stretcher-bearers, mounted the hill, 
where I was immediately employed close behind the fighting 
line administering first aid and sending down the wounded. 
We were exposed to rifle fire all the time, and I particularly 
noticed a peculiar clapping sound mee the bullets as they 
struck the stones. The burghers explained to me that this was 
the peculiar feature by which the explosive, or Dum-Dum, 
bullets can be detected. “We know that noise well,” said 
they. I expressed astonishment that the English should use 
ammunition of this kind to such extent. The answer was—‘“ It 
is always so ; at the Plaatrand fighting it was, if possible, still 
worse, 

“* The day after the battle I ascertained that some cartloads 
of Dum-Dum cartridges had been found on the battlefield and 
forwarded to General Schalk Burger's laager. 

“*] may add that to my knowledge no Mauser cartridges 
with explosive bullets are manufactured. 

“*] give these particulars because a week since a British 
Colonel refused to deliver the Boer wounded because, said he, 
the Boers fired with explosive bullets, contrary to the custom 
of civilised warfare. The answer returned to the Colonel was 
that some days previous the English at Ladysmith had fired on 
the Boers with explosive bullets, and a cartridge of this kind 
found on the battlefield was shown to him. That the burghers 
occasionally utilised the Lee Metford rifles with the accom- 

panying Dum Dum cartridges captured from the English, 
they freely admitted and held that they were perfectly justified 
in doing so, and it was pointed out that it would be possible 
to use these bullets so long as the English kept up the supply. 

“*The officer replied that if the British troops in dy- 
smith had used these cartridges it was owing to a mistake, and 
that he would immediately heliograph thither that they were no 
more to be used.’ ” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It is fortunate that there are still Liberal papers 
which desire to preserve the Liberal party from the contami- 
nation of corrupt finance. How much harm in the 
electioneering sense may be done by the support of such 
“Chartered” gentry as Mr. Maguire and Mr. Hawksley may 
be shown by a quotation from the Yorkshire Post of October 2 
which ends up an attack on those stout Liberals Sir James 
Reckitt and Mr. George Greenwood as follows :— 

“Some elector of Central Hull should ask Mr. Greenwood 
how he explains the two very significant facts that Mr. 
Hawksley, solicitor for Mr. Rhodes in the proceedings before 
the Select Committee on the Raid, is working might and main 
for Mr, Alfred Mond, the Radical candidate for South Salford, 
while Mr. Rochfort Maguire, who did not object before the 
Committee to being described as Mr. Rhodes’s alter ego, is the 
Radical candidate for East Leeds.” 


I hope that 46, Parliament Street will be swept clean 
after the election and all the supporters of Rhodesian 
Imperialism removed from the Liberal organisation. Perhaps 
you will allow me to return to this subject. Meanwhile I 


subscribe myself 
H. W. F. 
October 2, 1900. 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND THE 


GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—You have done a service to the country by 
calling attention in ane or two articles lately to educational 
conditions. It is a fact that there is already a falling off !n 
the numbers of applicants for masterships, which is probably 
due to a better knowledge of what the teaching profession 
means. It is safe to prophesy that there will be a still greater 
falling off, in numbers and quality, unless the Government 
take the matter seriously in hand. At present, there is some 
hope; not much, but there is hope. Yet the Bill of 1900 is 
dead already, before it emerged from the Lords ; and, so far, 
not one speaker, I believe, has alluded to secondary schools in 
his Election addresses—not Mr. Chamberlain, who founded a 
Birmingham University, nor Mr. Balfour, who has set his 
heart on a new denominational one. At present there are 
hundreds of schoolmasters getting £50 or {60 a year, less than 
the cricket professional, while a good workman in a Govern- 


ment dockyard earns nearly three times as much. At forty 
years of age, having lost the enthusiasm of youth in sordid strug- 
gles, and being now too fat to play football, they are liable to be 
looked on as useless and shelved at a good opportunity. Acountry 
grammar-school means often a bitter fight for head master and 

assiitants alike, and local unpopularity, deserved or undeserved, 
may ruin them all. There is never money in these small 
schools for anything beyond the barest necessaries. What we 
want is an organisation which shall make it possible to keep 
a first-rate teacher in each school, the small as well as the 
large, so as to bring really good teaching within the reach of 
the poor man in a country town, and to counteract the 
mischievous tendency which overcrowds all the public schools 
to-day. As Thring said, six hundred boys make a mob, 
not a school, it would be far \better for all concerned if 
three hundred of them were distributed among the schools of 
their native towns. We need organisation and we need 
money ; we know what is needed, but the Government makes 
no effort to find out. 

Let us use all our influence after this Election to press on 
our members the crying need for educational reform. As a 
first step, let us have the secondary schools independent of 
technical schools under their own assistant secretary, as 
the Duke of Devonshire promised; let us have a register of 
schools and teachers, which was also promised; let the 
Government ask for a return of salaries, not necessarily for 
publication; and then, since they always wait to be told what 
to do, we will suggest the next step. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

Rugby, September 29, 1900. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—The Representative Board of the Anti-Opium 
Organisations, in view of the General Election, and also in 
view of the present troubles in China, respectfully asks your 
attention to the following statement:— 

1. The trade in opium—declared in effect by a vote of 
the House of Commons in 1891 to be “morally indefen- 
sible”"—is still maintained and carried on by our Indian 
Government. 

2. The land under cultivation for opium is now stated as 
being about 540,000 acres, This is a very considerable 
extension of area since the time when the late Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, then Leader of the House of Commons, said 
that the policy of the Government was to reduce the area. 

3. The magnitude of the trade may be judged by the 
fact that during the sixty years which preceded the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee the amount of opium exported from India 
averaged half-a-ton for every hour, day and night, of those 
sixty years. : 

4. The Indian opium trade is a Government monopoly. 
Money is advanced to the growers—and to encourage the 
growth payment to the growers’ has been increased 20 per 
cent. during recent years. 

5. Many years ago the Government of China made the 
most earnest efforts to protect its people from the evils caused 
by the use of opium, which was then smuggled into the 
country. Their attempt to keep out our opium led to war, 
and the result was the increased consumption of Indian 
opium in China, and also the extensive growth of the poppy 
by the Chinese themselves. 

6. A high official in Soochow has declared that— 

“From ancient times to the present day there has never been 
such a stream of evil and misery as has come down upon China 
in her receiving the curse of opium. From the time 
that opium was first introduced into China, until now—a period 
of over a hundred years—the number of deaths directly caused 
by it must count up into the millions. . Now, ‘in 
China there are many among the upper classes who seem to be 
in ignorance concerning the true state of affairs, and are not 
willing to blame the Chinese for their fault.in using opium, but 
ascribe the real cause of the whole trouble to the avariciousness 
of foreigners, and thus look upon them with hatred. Also, the 
ignorant masses having even intenser antipathy towards them, 
we continually see on every hand anti-missionary outbreaks 
and riots.” 

7. That these are the views of the vast majority of Chinese 
is the common testimony of all who have had adequate oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion; our Indian Government has 
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ministered to a degrading vice, and has brought millions of 
the people of China to misery and poverty. 

8. Our opium trade has been carried on, and is still main- 
tained simply for the sake of the revenue derived from it, and 
notwithstanding the inconceivable injury caused by it to the 
people of China. 

9. Further, England is injured by the opium trade : 

(a) Morally, by its permitting and maintaining an immoral 

eC. 

(6) Commercially, by the many millions of Chinese who 
are brought to poverty by the use of opium, and who are thus 
lost as purchasers of articles of British manufacture. 

(c) Politically, by the prejudice against England caused 
by our opium trade in the minds of the educated classes in 
China. 

10. The world is injured by our opium trade; by the 
maintenance of this trade by England an example is set of a 
great nation deliberately setting considerations of revenue 
above the obligations of Christian morality. Could com- 
mercial morality be more conspicuously discouraged ? 

11. The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking in Lambeth 
Palace on our opium trade, at a meeting held on the rst July, 
1898, said :— 

‘*In this case it is not private trade. It is our own trade; we 
are doing it ourselves. That we should continue to grow this 
opium, which is not our business as a Government, and never 
can be our business as a Government; that we should grow 
this opium in order to raise revenue is, I really think, without 
any parallel whatever in the whole extent of the world ; and 


certainly I protest against having any share in the responsi- 
bility of the Government for continuing such a practice as this.” 


12. The Marquis of Salisbury declared last year that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government was “To maintain the 
Chinese Empire; to prevent it falling into ruins; and to 
invite it into paths of reform.” To such a policy the opium 
traffic is the greatest of obstacles. Yet Great Britain stands 





before the world as the chief upholder of that traffic ! 

For these and for other reasons the Representative Board 
earnestly requests all electors, without regard to political 
party, to ask the candidate they intend to support the follow- 
ing question : “ Will you, if elected to Parliament, do what 
you can to bring to an end our country’s connection with the 


opium trade ?” 


Information upon the question will be sent upon appli- 


cation. 


JosHUA RownTREE, Chairman. 
Devonshire sean, Bishopsgate Street, Sept. 27th. 
We earnestly commend the foregoing letter to the Electors 
of the United Kingdom. Our Opium Trade is:a dishonour to 
our country and an injury to China. 


F. CANTUAR (Archbishop of 
Canterbury). - 
R. LLANDAFF (Bishop of | Llan- 


daff). 

Epw. Rorren (Bishop of 
Rochester). 

P. S. Royston (Assistant Bishop, 
Liverpool). 

THOMAS ALLEN, D.D., President 
of the Wesleyan Conference. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Gen. 
Sec. Baptist MissionarySociety. 
F. W. Bourne (Rev.), Ex-Presi- 
dent Bible Christian’ Methodist 

Conference. 

J. BEvAN BRAITHWAITE, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the 
Christian Union. 

GeorcE Capsury, Birmingham. 

JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 

SAMUEL CHISHOLM, Lord Provost 
of Glasgow. 

ALFRED M. W. CHRISTOPHER, 
M.A., Rector of |St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford ; Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church. 

FREDERICK GALP!N, late Mis- 
sionary in China; President 
of the United Methodist Free 
Churches. 

J. Monro Gipson, D.D. 

MARSHALL HARTLEY, Sec. Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. 

HuGH PRICE HUGHEs, Ex- 
President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. 


CHARLES H. KELLY, President of 
the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches. 

THOMAS LAW, Sec. of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches. 

ALEXANDER! MCLAREN, D.D., 
Manchester. 

Davipg#McLAREN, J.P., D.L. 

J. THoBURN McGaw, M. A., D.D., 
Gen. Sec. Presbyterian Church 
of England. 

AMES L. MAXWELL, M.A., M.D. 
. B. MEYER, B.A. 

H. c.G. MoULE, D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 

HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN, J.P., 
Leominster. 

JosePH ODELL, President Primi- 
tive Methodist Conference, 

RoBeErt Scott. 

EUGENE STOCK. 

THOMAS SPURGEON, Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. 

R. WARDLAW THOMPSON, Sec. 
London Missionary Society. 

ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., i 
Moderate of Assembly of Free 
Church of Scotland. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, -Chair- 
man of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS, KNT., Presi- 
dent of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 


NotE.—The great haste with which this letter has had to 





be issued has prevented the addition of many other influential 


names, Several Peers have written expressing warm sympathy 
and would gladly have signed but for the rule in reference to 
Peers at Election times. 


CODE OF NATIVE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r—May I venture to call your attention toa Bill sent 
home from Natal, in June last, to receive the Royal Assent, 
which appears (for it seems impossible to obtain any informa- 
tion on the subject) to have passed into law without comment 
or protest in this country, if we may except the efforts made 
(apparently unheeded) by the Aborigines Protection Society ? 
The measure in question—the Code of Native Law Amend- 
ment Bill—was rushed through the Natal Legislature in the 
absence of a large proportion of the members, some of whom 
had, on a previous occasion, strongly opposed it. Mr, 
Theodore Woods, who spoke against it on the first reading, 
was subpcenaed (on the very day of the second reading) as 
witness in an inquiry held at a distance, and Sir John Robinson, 
who would also have opposed it, was prevented from attending 
by illness. This unconstitutional procedure alone should 
surely have made the Home Government hesitate to sanction 
the Bill ; but in itself it isa most undesirable measure. It 
increases the already despotic powers of the Governor (or 
“supreme chief”) in his relation to the natives—powers con- 
ferred in a supposed accordance with native law and custom, 
but originating in a misunderstanding. It is not calculated, 
in the opinion of those best acquainted with the facts, to cure 
the evils against which it is directed—litigation over the 
succession to native chieftainships; it has been petitioned 
against by the Missionary Conference of Natal, and a number 
of the most able and influential colonists are opposed to it. 
Had it been defeated—or vetoed in England—the latter 
would have been able to bring forward by next Session a 
measure of their own, by means of which they hope to deal 
with the evils above alluded to, without creating new ones. 
Whether the Bill has already passed into iaw or not, the matter 
is surely one which ought to be inquired into. 


Yours, &c., 


A. WERNER. 
October 2, 1900. 


ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—Too many of our Liberal leaders and journals tell 
us in effect that no Liberal Government could go back on 
Lord Roberts’ proclamation; but I cannot recall any clear 
statement of the reason why we should assent to the annexa- 
tion of the two Dutch Republics. 


Those Liberals who deprecate the war but sneeet 
annexation say that since the war is an accomplished faet 
annexation must “ follow inevitably.” 

Again we ask, Why? 

When has annexation followed inevitably upon a war? 
Who can give an instance among civilized nations in modern 
times? The Government could only hope to obtain approval 
of the war at the outset by expressly repudiating any such 
intention, and one of our ablest ex-Ministers declared of such 
a policy that “to coquet with it, to connive at it, would be to 
justify a hundredfold the charges of pharisaism and hypocrisy 
levelled against us by the . . . . Continental Press.” 

Those who are familiar with Lord Salisbury’s little ways 
who remember his denial of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff secret 
treaty, and of the new policy in Afghanistan which produced 
the two Afghan wars, were quite prepared to find that he 
only refrained from “seeking territory and goldfields” till he 
was in a position to grab them; but why should Liberals 
assent to such a lamentable breach of good faith? If a Tory 
Prime Minister chooses to publish to the world that his assur- 
ances are worthless are the British people to acclaim and to 
adopt this as the national code of honour? 

What is the meaning of this sudden reversal of the prac- 
tice of civilized nations? A war springs out of a political inter- 
national quarrel and is supposed to settle it—a savage and 
senseless mode of settlement, but that is the supposed inten- 
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tion. But now we have a new doctrine started, that if the war 
ends in our favour we not only may, but inevitably must 
destroy the independence of the losing nation. 


There is only one reason for this amazing change—viz., 
that Great Britain is big, and the Dutch Republics are little. 


We understand why the Jingo Little-Englanders, who are 
ready to make their country the scorn of every civilized nation 
for the sake of waving the Union Jack over some stolen gold- 
mines, should applaud such a policy, but, surely, every man 
who values the good name of his beloved country will strive 
with all his might to rescue it from its traducers, and to main- 
tain the noble traditions which have made Great Britain the 
first of nations. 


The mad folly of annexation ought to condemn it on 
practical grounds. We have seen how the Dutch value their 
freedom now as they have always done in the past; we have 
seen them defend it as heroically as they did against Philip of 
Spain, and as Britons would defend theirs in like circumstances. 
By annexation we shall turn every Dutchman in South Africa 
into a deadly foe ; 50,000 men will scarcely hold them down, 
and we shall weaken ourselves abroad and impoverish our- 
selves at home for a purpose disgraceful to a free people. 


Our downward career began with that unexampled act 
of international treason, the Jameson Raid, a crime concocted 
in the interest of a gang of speculators by a man steeped in 
treachery and deceit. Our Colonial Secretary (who dares not 
publish the evidence of his own share in that evil deed) has 
publicly applauded the chief criminal and vouched for his 
honour, May he have joy of his worthy protégé. But is 
the British nation to be dragged at the heels of this Colossus 
of Rogues? Are we to crown his crime with a greater? 
Shall we, in order to lower the wages of his workmen 
and to raise the dividends of the Chartered Company, 
endure the intolerable humiliation of seeing our country pose 
as a big bully, without scruple and without justice, dead to all 
those nobler aspirations which, in the past, have made us 
beloved by the weak and respected by the strong? No! A 
thousand times no ! 

All true Britons will come to this conclusion sooner or 
later, but when will an opportunity like the present occur ? 
Our military supremacy in South Africa is now unquestioned. 
Waiving all inquiry into the tortuous processes which pro- 
voked the war, and all reflections on the humiliating nature 
of a victory which was only achieved by the sorry method of 
overwhelming numbers, we have at length after twelve months 
of fighting been able to prove that the British Empire is 
actually stronger than these two small Republics. 

To close the war in accordance with the custom of 
civilized nations could not at this moment be attributed to 
weakness. Moreover, to those who value continuity in our 
foreign policy annexation ought to be inadmissible. It was 
repudiated by Tory Prime Minister and Liberal statesmen 
alike, and what confidence can foreign nations have in our 
statements of policy if an authoritative assurance that we do 
not seek a certain territory is only to hold good so long as we 
cannot get it, but is to be dropped as soon as we can? 

Can international immorality and consequent untrust- 
worthiness go further? 

At present this breach of faith of continuity exists only in 
a military proclamation. If we confirm it in Parliament, where 
shall we be when we are plunged in some fresh broil by 
Hoskins, Kynoch and Co., and, all our forces being required 
elsewhere, the entire Dutch population of South Africa unite 
to shake off a yoke that they hate ? 

It would be disastrous if the Liberal party were to meet 
in Parliament pledged to a policy odious to men who love 
their country, whether regarded from the point of view of 
honesty, humanity or prudence. 

It may be too late in face of an Election hurried on with 
such feverish impatience to bring the bulk of our party round 
to this view before Parliament meets, but let the protest be 
strong and wide. 


Yours, &c., 
HENRY HOLIDAY. 


Oak Tree House, Hampstead, September 23, 1900. 





REVIEWS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
Westminster : Constable. 


THE interest of this book lies mainly in the personality 
of the author and the qualifications which his own 
history and experience have given him as a critic of 
Cromwell’s career. An American of the old “ knicker- 
bocker” families, who has taken an active part in 
Republican politics, who has been a dashing cavalry 
leader in war, and a prominent official of the Govern- 
ment in peace, who is at this moment in the front of the 
great Presidential contest in the United States, has 
opportunities for judging the career of the Protector 
from a practical experience such as none of the previous 
biographers (and hardly Mr. Morley himself) have 
possessed. 

I propose to note some of the more significant of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s estimates rather than to criticise his 
short biographical sketch from the point of view of 
historical research. I do not see that Mr. Roosevelt 
claims to have added anything to the immense volume 
of Cromwellian literature, and his book hardly professes 
to be a critical study even of the whole extant material. 
But the views,of an American of distinction who has 
had large experience both of war and of administration, 
when he undertakes an estimate of our great Puritan 
soldier and statesman, cannot but have a lively interest 
for the English reader. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s general estimate of Cromwell is 
that of profound admiration for his genius and character 
whilst he is very far from sharing the blind idolatry of 
Carlyle and sundry of his followers. He judges Oliver 
to have been a consummate soldier, indeed a man born 
with an unerring genius for war, who in that sphere had 
hardly any known deficiency or fault. As a statesman, 
he credits him with noble aims and great sagacity, but 
marred by serious perversities and blunders. He holds 
him to have been, until the Protectorate, a pure and 
self-denying patriot, but to have been tempted, in the 
last few years of his life, by the sense of unlimited 
power, to give too much rein to a temper of arbitrary 
violence. Mr. Roosevelt holds by democratic principles 
of constitutional and popular Government. And hence, 
whilst ranking Cromwell far above tyrants of the 
Napoleonic mould, he cannot place him on the level of 
those great founders of nations of which Washington 
remains the purest type. 

Mr. Roosevelt is clearly right in rejecting Carlyle’s 
paradox that Cromwell represented “ the last of all our 
Heroisms.” The English Commonwealth, he says, was 
“the first modern, and not the last medizval, move- 
ment,” and was the precursor of the English Revolution 
of 1688, of the American Revolution of 1776, and of the 
American Civil War of 1861. Mr. Roosevelt should not 
forget his own Dutch ancestors of 1581, nor the French 
Revolution of 1789. They all hang together, in spite of 
broad differences in circumstances and in men. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s estimate of the conditions which led to the 
Civil War is clear and accurate ; it does not depart from 
that of our best modern authorities, and it cannot be 
said to add anything to them. 

To us the most interesting part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
volume is his account of Cromwell’s military career, of 
tactics in that age, and of the principal battles. Our 
author describes the Cromwellian method of a close 
charge of heavy cavalry in mass, kept always under 
rigid control, backed by adequate reserves, and capable 
of most rapid change of formation and point of attack, 
in the spirit of a ca leader who has seen regular 
war, and carefully studied not only the American wars 
of 1774 and 1863, but also the lessons of our own South 
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African campaigns. He shows us, with all the point of 
a man who has done it himself, how rough horsemen 
and raw townsmen can be drilled into disciplined 
soldiers in one or two years of active service. His 
accounts of Edgehill, Marston and Naseby, slight as they 
are, are interesting as descriptions presented to us by a 
practical soldier. What he tells us of the Irish and 
Scotch campaigns is too brief; and both Dunbar and 
Worcester, the only complicated scientific engagements 
in the whole war, we could have wished to see more 
fully explained. But all that Mr. Roosevelt writes as to 
Cromwell, the organiser of a volunteer militia, comes 
with a good grace from the Roughrider chief. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s comparison of Cromwell’s situation 
with that of Washington’s, of Cromwell’s methods with 
those of Washington, is interesting and right in the 
main. But he hardly allows for the fact that the task 
of the Protector was far more complex and arduous, 
and that “the voice of a free people” to which the 
great Republican President could appeal in 1776 had no 
existence or germ of life in England in 1653. In 1778 
the Republic was in no danger at all. In England, 
from 1653 to 1658, it hung hour by hour on the life and 
vigilance of Cromwell alone. Democrat and Parlia- 
mentarian as he is, Mr. Roosevelt rightly approves the 
dismissal of the Long Parliament, quite truly under- 
standing that the rule of the sword began when, with 
the sanction of the best and wisest Commonwealth men, 
the troops marched through London. He is also quite 
clear that the execution of Charles was both just and 
expedient, and he heartily endorses Carlyle’s violent 
hymn of triumph. He says, whilst Charles lived there 
could be no peace. It will be news to Englishmen 
that there are still in America royalists who hold 
festivals and consecrate memorials to the “ Royal 
Martyr.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, as a man versed in the currents of 
democratic parties, entirely seizes the difficulties that 
met Cromwell when in supreme power. On the whole, 
he does justice to the Protector’s public spirit and 
wisdom ; but he goes too far when he arraigns not only 
Oliver’s errors of judgment, but his rectitude of purpose. 
He tells us that “with the sense of power came the 
overmastering desire to seize and wield it.” Cromwell’s 
fault lay rather in the opposite side, that he was some- 
what too slow to assert the ascendancy that circum- 
stances forced on him. Mr. Roosevelt is demonstrably 
wrong in censuring the Protector for dismissing his 
Parliament in January, 1655. Had he not dismissed it, 
Protectorate and Commonwealth would have gone 
overboard in a few months. He was not “ cursed with 
the love of power ;” he was resolved to save the Cause 
of which the organised force of the nation had installed 
him as Protector. Mr. Roosevelt’s contrast between the 
attitude of Cromwell in 1655 and that of Lincoln in 1864 
is interesting and suggestive. But here again, he does 
not allow for the vast difference made by those two 
hundred years and for the diverse conditions of England 
and America. Lincoln appealed to a vast, intelligent 
population that had enjoyed nearly a century of free 
life in a democratic republic. In the age of the Protector 
there were three minorities of determined men—Royalist, 
Parliamentarian, military ; each a mere section of the 
nation, but each fired with principles and ideas 
which they held with passion. Of these three, the 
Army alone was organised, and it was both morally 
and politically the strongest. Cromwell was its natural 
chief, and he stood forth to make its will effective, 
whilst restraining, but not oppressing, the other two. 
Modern history presents no more difficult problem to a 
statesman—a problem compared to which those of 
Washington or of Lincoln were simple affairs of perfect 
honesty and good sense. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s scathing denunciation of the British 
treatment of Ireland is painful reading for Englishmen, 
who cannot deny its justice. Nor can the truest 
admirers of Cromwell venture to shift from his 
shoulders the weight of his. moral responsibility for 


crimes and spoliations effected not by him, but by his 
agents and in his name. 

We are accustomed to a few odd phrases from our 
American cousins, queer spelling, and cacophonies 
that make our British Quintilians “stare and gasp.” 
“Carlyle” [sic] looks odd for the city; so does 
the colonel who “whipped the Welsh”; “ equally 
unfortunately,” does not sound pleasantly; nor can 
philosophers agree that the speeches of Oliver are 
worth more than “every line Hume ever wrote.” We 
can, however, recommend the English Cromwellian to 
read Mr. Roosevelt for himself, for he will find some 
vigorous thoughts from a new point of view, and he 
will also find the book illustrated by some excellent 
views and portraits of the leaders of the time. We 
cannot study the faces of these men without being 
struck with the power, sagacity, resolution, sobriety, 
purity and grace, which was stamped on the heroes of 
that great age. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





STUDIES IN GESTURE. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LiFe. By Charles Whibley. London: Heine- 
mann, 1900. 


Tus volume offers a fresh assortment of the lively 
miniatures which the author of Studies in Frankness 
executes with peculiar dexterity and zest. Its subjects 
are nine persons who in different ages made a figure in 
the world, took life spectacularly, and snapped their 
fingers at posterity. 
“Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life,” 

is the quotation from Milton that stands as the book's 
motto; but a discursive, indeed a disjointed introduc- 
tion, primarily designed no doubt to reduce their dis- 
similar careers to a common denominator, seems to 
bid us salute them as masters of a single “art of life,” 
of which the theory is adumbrated and the history 
traced from Alcibiades to Greville and D'’Orsay. Mr. 
Whibley’s conception of this art varies somewhat in 
the course of the epitome, which leaves one under the 
impression that the unapproachable type of success in 
this kind was the unapproachable Dandy. “To be 
useless,” said De Quincey, “is not infrequently a 
gorgeous emblazonry on the very front and frontis- 
piece of difficult accomplishment.” Whether the end 
proposed is to dazzle the spectators or to get the 
most enjoyment out of living, appears a little uncertain ; 
but some, at least, of the conditions of artistry may 
be readily named : a resolute selfishness, a disinterested 
ardour for experience, and a high seriousness applied 
to trifles. The last is a striking characteristic of Mr. 
Whibley’s own literary manner. 

Though an engaging and perspicuous insincerity 
embroiders his tribute to the princes of frivolity, the 
introduction is, after all, something more than a per- 
formance. To pose for what we are is the triumph of 
posture, as the perfection of mendacity is an incredible 
candour; and the literary fashion of which Mr. 
Whibley is an ornament affects a blend of robustious- 
ness and cyrenaicism that really distinguish the period. 
A pretty taste in pretty scoundrels, an anzemic adoration 
of insolence, and a conscious pride in the achievements 
of the higher egoism explain by their wide diffusion the 
revived popularity in literature of the buccaneer and 
the exquisite. 

The body of this book is concerned with courtiers, 
gossips, adventurers, and some others who won their 
principal fame with the pen, but whose imagination 
overflowed into their lives. The author of Vathek was of 
these, and so was Barbey D’Aurevilly. Barbey never 
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produced such a masterpiece as Beckford’s—however 
highly, with Mr. Whibley, you esteem Du Dandysme et 
de Georges Brummel ; and he was neither an artist in life 
nor an artist in words, though his dreams were sumptuous 
and his effects not seldom grandiose. Mr. Whibley 
strangely exaggerates the literary importance of this dem- 
raté, whose talent for invective and whose consistency in 
an attitude of disdain must be balanced against a tawdry 
taste and a soured judgment. The most rebellious of 
Catholics was indeed a conspicuous champion of idealism, 
though he often mistook his friends for his enemies. Le 
geste était beau: but he was not a great writer, and his 
most permanent claim, perhaps, is that he attempted 
something of what Villiers de I’Isle-Adam achieved. 

Barbey D’Aurevilly is a little out of place in this 
collection, sandwiched as he is between Beckford and 
Disraeli the younger. Disraeli at least deserves to be 
called an artist in life: as such he possesses Mr. 
Whibley’s whole-hearted admiration. The writer forgets 
his own mannerisms as he describes that wonderful 
career from the mundane noviciate under D’Orsay to the 
patronage of the British squirearchy, and defends his 
hero with something like passion. Assuredly the man’s 
detractors have said many stupid things about him. His 
character is stillan enigma : the worst that can be said of 
his statesmanship is that his nostalgic orientalism dena- 
tionalised the political ideals of England. He broke a 
tradition which was not only the Whig tradition ; heaccus- 
tomed us tothe spectacular. There is no doubt about it : 
Disraeli “won his place because he touched English 
politics with the finger of romance, because he lit up 
even the dark places of Manchester with the flash of 
imagination.” Flash is the word indeed. The draw- 
backs of his fiction, some say, might have prepared us for 
the vices of his statesmanship. 

To Saint-Simon the most elaborate of these studies 
is devoted. It is well worth reading, for Mr. Whibley 
appreciates the Memoirs as few do who quote them. 
He allows—not too liberally, certainly—for Saint-Simon’s 
malevolent credulity; he points out the neglect of 
atmosphere which makes the Tacitean perfection of his 
portraits so much more extraordinary; and he says 
sensible things about the unshapely and effective prose 
by which, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Saint- 
Simon became the contemporary of Descartes. He 
lays too much emphasis on the ducal pride, and he 
misses its historical significance as a protest against 
sinister. In this battle, if the Duc et pair naturally took 
the precedence granted to foreign titles and the baton 
the foremost part, the lower grades of the ancient 
feudality were interested also. 

I can hardly do more than mention some of the 
other chapters. There is one on the Prince de Ligne, 
another on Sir Francis Weston, the courtier of Henry 
VIIL, whom Anne Boleyn involved in her fall. This 
little sketch isreally charming, and (as we really know very 
little of Young Weston) Mr. Whibley has happ ‘y taken 
advantage of an imaginative opportunity here. In other 
cases he is rather an adroit paraphrast and a diverting 
commentator, for most of these artists in life told their 
own story. Thus he adjusts Pepys’ proper claims in a 
few pages, and rehandles the most attractive passages in 
the memoirs of Marshal de Bassompierre. There is 
also a sketch of Kenelm Digby. 

Mr. Whibley’s manner of writing is remarkably 
inconsistent. He is most himself probably when he is 
most artificial and writes a little petulantly and a little 
pompously of rather pompous and petulant people. He 
possesses, like Louis XIV., “l’art de donner |’étre a des 
riens.” Quaintness is his standing temptation. But 
he does not always write as one who excels in fashioning 
a cravat or in “ the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” It 
is a pity he allows himself the Gallicism of “ correction ” 
in the sense of correctness, and the Americanism of 
“elect” in the sense of “ decide” or “ prefer.” 


F. Y. E. 


A LANDMARK IN LUNACY. 


GREYBEARDS AT PLay. By Gilbert Chesterton. London: R. 
Brimley Johnson. 


THERE is a specially pleasant feeling awakened by an 
original book. It is not one of the joys with which we 
are in any danger of being surfeited ; throughout all the 
mass of creative work that is yearly thrust upon the 
world we come very rarely upon one which owes 
neither its plan, nor its subject, nor its spirit to the 
example set by some fortunate pioneer. Any one who 
has watched the springing up of mushrooms in Mr. 
Barrie’s kailyard, or who has lent a disgusted ear to 
the ineffectual tootlings of those who have stolen Mr. 
Kipling’s trumpet, or who have wondered at the thin, 
impoverished quality of the blood that is shed by the 
imitators of Dr. Doyle, must have asked himself again 
and again how the deliberate thief of another man’s 
methods of gaining success contrives to hold up his 
head. If it were only done by people filled with 
enthusiasm and the virtues of the ancestral ape, it would 
not matter. The same qualities prompt some children 
laboriously to copy out whole pages of pense Sy Summer 
Visit (if their parents are wise) or The Lancashire Witches 
(if their parents are criminally negligent, to say no more 
than that). But it is plainly done in a vast number of 
cases because it pays, and if I were speaking on a 
Unionist platform I might call the authors who do it 
traitors, or say that I had been going to call them so, 
which is perhaps not the same thing. 

Mr. Chesterton’s book possesses originality in its 
most dangerous form : it exists, that is to say, not in his 
subject—tor a new subject is very often a gold-mine ; 
nor in his plan—which is that of pictorial nonsense 
verses, such as have often been known to pay—but in 
the author’s turn of mind. An original turn of mind can 
only with difficulty be made a remunerative thing ; and 
indeed there are many who hold, with Mr. Wilkinson, 
that it is a permanent and insuperable bar to a decent 
income. Yet I do not despair of Mr. Chesterton’s 
selling his book, and, what is almost as important, 
achieving some literary reputation by it; for he has 
given it, I say again, that popular form of illustrated 
nonsense verses in which several books have come out 
of late years, to be presented to young children upon 
proper occasions, and to be read thereafter with great 
delight by their fathers and elder brothers, sometimes 
by their mothers, and seldom by their sisters. Mr. 
Chesterton's verses without his drawings would be 
much in the same position as Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
librettos without Sir Arthur’s music: they would delight 
a few and puzzle the multitude. Publishers would put 
them forth, if at all, only in that groping way in which 
some actors give the Savoy dialogue, as though they 
suspected the existence of a joke in the words, and 
trusted people would see it. As it is, I think the 
attractiveness of the little book will supply people with 
that incentive to appreciate the author which is so neces- 
sary for an unclassed man’s success. 

The idea of which Mr. Chesterton makes constant 
farcical use, and which he approaches in his title, is that 
the old alone can properly understand the importance 
of being childish. He professes, if we do not mis- 
understand him, a laughing creed which, after looking 
long upon the world, concludes that an attitude of 
simple wonder a‘ all things, and a temper of what may 
be called philosophic glee, make the proper spirit in 
which to accept life. The glimpses here and there 
afforded us of the writer’s meaning, seen in a whirl of 
wild exaggeration and unrestrained vagary which is 
indeed part of the principle, seem to me to come to 
that. A few quotations from different parts of the 
work may serve to substantiate it :— 

“] am, I think I have remarked, 
Terrifically old 
(The second ice-age was a farce, 
The first was rather cold).” 
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This is the beginning of the Moral of the verses entitled 
Of the Dangers Altending Altruism on the High Seas. 
Again, in a Dedication toa friend, he writes :— 
“Far, far behind are morbid hours 
And lonely hearts that bleed, 
Far, far behind us are the days 
When us were old indeed. 
* > = * . . + 
But now I know how few and small 
The things we crave need be— 
Toys and the universe and you— 
A little friend to tea.” 
And again in the Envoy :— 
“ Clear was the night : the moon was young : 
The larkspurs in the plots 
Mingled their orange with the gold 
Of the forget-me-nots. 
The poppies seemed a silver mist : 
So darkly fell the gloom 
You scarce had guessed yon crimson streaks 
Were buttercups in bloom. 
But one thing moved : a little child 
Crashed through the flower and fern : 
And all my soul rose up to greet 
The sage of whom I learn. 
I looked into his awful eyes : 
I waited his decree : 
I made ingenious attempts 
To sit upon his knee.” 


After some conversation— 


“A tear rolled down his pinafore, 

‘Yet from my life must pass 
The simple love of sun and moon, 

The old games in the grass ; 


Now that my back is to my home 
Could these again be found ?’ 
I looked on him, and only said, 
‘Goon. The world is round.’ ” 
Whether the farcical part of what I have quoted is 
really funny is and must be an open question. A sense 
of humour has no precise functions of acceptance and 
rejection. I think it funny myself. What nobody will 
deny is that such poetry as this is curious, and has brains 
behind it. Let us turn from Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy 
of nonsense verses to his practice of it. 

The Oneness of the Philosopher with Nature is the 
first piece in this small book. “ The theme of the 
brotherhood of man with Nature,” said a confrére on 
this paper a month or so back, “was discovered some 
time ago, at the latest computation in the age of Words- 
worth and Shelley. Emerson first introduced the habit 
of phrasing that relation in ridiculous and inappropriate 
language.” The Psalms and the Book of Job are older 
offenders still. Mr. Chesterton sets the thing in a 
characteristic light— 

“ The million forests of the earth 

Come trooping in to tea. 

The great Niagara waterfall 
Is never shy with me. 

Into my ear the blushing Whale 
Stammers his love. I know 

Why the Rhinoceros is sad, 
— Ah, child ! ‘twas long ago. 

And I have loved the Octopus 
Since we were boys together. 

I love the Vulture and the Shark : 
I even love the weather. 

I love to bask in sunny fields, 
And when that hope is vain, 

I go and bask in Baker Street, 
All in the pouring rain.” 


Mr. Chesterton is fond of rain. In his tale of the 
altruistic pirates we read— 
“We plundered ships and harbours, 
We spoiled the Spanish Main ; 
But Nemesis watched over us, 
For it began to rain.” 
Weird reading is his description of a dream wherein, 
all of a sudden, the world became artistic :— 


“ The Shopmen, when their souls were still, 
Declined to open shops, 
And Cooks recorded frames of mind 
In sad and subtle chops, 





The stars were weary of routine : 
The trees in the plantation 

Were growing every fruit at once 
In search of a sensation. 


The sea had nothing but a mood 
Of ‘ vague, ironic gloom’ 

With which t’explain its presence in 
My upstairs drawing-room.” 

But I must pilfer no more from Mr. Chesterton’s 
elaborately frantic pages. This little book marks a stage 
in the development of a kind of literature which has 
grown up in the last century—that of nonsense. Slight 
thing as it is, it is not too much to say that that develop- 
ment means a change in thought, a loosening of certain 
bonds which used to be considered the proper trammels 
of reverence, earnestness and dignity. Mr. Chesterton 
and those like him would consider that in throwing off 
those bonds they ran no risk of dissipating those virtues, 
but rather stood to practise them with better insight. I 
hope he and they will succeed in making it clear. 

It will probably be admitted on all hands that Mr. 
Chesterton’s drawings are much superior to anything 
usually associated with this sort of work, and they 
should go far toward winning him recognition from a 
very large public, as was said above. The design of the 
cover (which I take to be a rough portrait of the author) 
is singularly good, though not perfectly carried out in 
the reproduction. The striking feature of the illustra- 
tions is the boldness of the effects attempted ; and Mr. 
Chesterton’s mastery of his pencil is complete enough 
to achieve the effect in almost every case. Any one with 
what is called a feeling for line might study some of 
these vigorous and perfectly simple compositions—I say 
it in all seriousness—for hours. They are a remarkable 
lesson in fearless yet unconscious draughtsmanship. It 
is, unfortunately, impossible to quote pictures. I think 
that of Niagara and the writer on familiar terms, and 
that of the philosopher basking in Baker-street among 
the best ; and yet that of the little fish, and that of the 
man drawing Gladstone’s nose, are very good. They 
can hardly fail to make Mr. Chesterton’s work known, 
and my hopes go with them. 


E. C, 





THE IDEAL OF HUMANITY. 


THE IDEAL oF HUMANITY AND UNIVERSAL FEDERATION. By 
K. C. F. Krause. Edited, in English, by W. Hastie, D.D. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


KRAUSE was born in 1781 and died in 1832. He never 
held a professorship, but lectured at Gottingen and 
Munich as a privat-docent all his life. His first volume 
appeared in 1810, and from that time until his death he 
showed great philosophical and literary activity. Krause’s 
distinctive doctrine, which he enforced with great 
power, under different forms and from different points 
of view in his various works, is that the universe and all 
therein—material and spiritual—exists in God. Hence, 
the name he gave to his system, “ Panentheism—the All- 
in-God.” In many respects, it is but a development of 
the Cartesian Malebranche’s doctrine that “ The world 
and all in it only lives in so far as it lives in God, and the 
more fully we live in God the more active and beneficial 
will our existence be.” Krause’s idea is, of course, 
much nobler, and his system more highly developed ; 
but the basic principle in both philosophers is much the 
same. 
In the work before us, The Ideal of Humanity (Das 
Urbild der Menschheit), Krause gives us the cream of the 
doctrines which are present in his Logic, his Ethics, his 
Philosophy of Right, and his Lectures on thé System of 
Philosophy. From no other of his volumes does one 
gather the same comprehensive idea of his system, 
although everything is condensed to the utmost. The 
Ideal of Humanity, as Krause conceives it, is found in 
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consistent moulding of all life, personal, social, national 
and international, on the Divine Ideal as made visible to 
us in God manifest in the flesh. As Dr. Hastie well 
observes— 

“With the storm of brutal war raging on our borders, and 
keeping alive a deep pain in our hearts which no mere glow of 
patriotism or even victory can soothe; with the growing 
pessimism and atheism that are penetrating into all classes and 
eating out the heart of our hope and faith, which no new 
science or poetry can restore, it is becoming ever more clear 
that it is only the vital revivification of the Ideal of Humanity 
that will bring men again to real peace and rest.” 

The volume before us contains three essays—the first on 
“ The Ideal of Humanity,” the second on the “ Federa- 
tion of Humanity,” and the third on “The Moral 
Progress of Humanity.” Each contains a different 
presentation of the same truth of the “ All-in-God.” 
The first presents the doctrine as it affects the individual, 
the second as it affects societies—which are an aggre- 
gate of units—and the third the doctrine as applied to 
the regeneration of the world. The book is one of 
great value and will be much appreciated by all who 
are interested in the regeneration of society along lines 
that shall not be tied to the tail of dogma, or identified 
with sectarian denominationalism. We warmly con- 
gratulate Dr. Hastie on having caught so aptly the spirit 
of the original. Krause’s masterpiece will never be 
better rendered than in the volume before us. 





LOVE LYRICS. 


Love Lyrics AND SNATCHES TO SET TO Music. By Constance 
Sutcliffe. Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 


Tuis little volume, in spite of its tender title and heart- 
bespeckled cover, seems to have been evolved more in 
the spirit of patience than of passion. At all events 
this is the feeling its perusal is most likely to inspire— 
though there is of course no gauging the self-control of 
an irritable reader. To be wroth, however, with so 
harmless a murmurer would be to fire off a cannon ball 
at a mosquito, and the gentle dullness of these verses 
saddens rather than infuriates. 

The power to produce seventy-two stanzas all on 
the same theme argues a certain warmth of tempera- 
ment. One is moved to lament that so much blame- 
less affection should have gone astray. This wealth of 
feeling, which, if properly directed, might have furthered 
the welfare of innumerable domestic pets, has instead 
been cast adrift on to the cold and thankless bosom of 
the public. Such a sacrifice should not be made in 
vain. We are optimistic euough to predict for Miss 
Sutcliffe a distinct popularity in the “ genteel” class of 
boarding-houses by the sea. Particularly so when some 
composer should have availed himself of the invitation, 
and “ Snatches to Set to Music” have their appropriate 
emotional background. These songs all have that 
sweet and enervating character that harmonises so well 
with Margate sands and moonlight :— 

“ Lift your sweet patient eyes up to me, maiden mine, 

That their beams will send down a light on our way, 

They will steer us straight home to our port, maiden mine,” &c. 
One misses somehow the accordion. Without it, we 
fear, many a lyric, such as “ Poppy Land,” where the 
same word occurs five times in each verse, may lose its 
effect. 

“Love” is evidently the medium most suited to 
Miss Sutcliffe’s genius, and when she attempts another 
vein the similes are not always felicitous :— 

“ The green stars nod to the gold, 
And the white stars laugh to the green, 
And the moon looks on, sweet-souled chaperone,” &c. 
One line taken at random will show how entirely Miss 
Sutcliffe is lackifig in any sense of music :— 
“And my heart lags back to the days that are done,” 
every word of which is a monosyllable, 

In a word, these verses are not ofa high order. 

But they have a sufficient amount of commonplace 


prettiness to appeal successfully to the less critical 
portion of humanity, with which our island, fortunately 
for many writers, abounds. 
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